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TOLSTOI FLAUBERT DAUDET 
CONAN DOYLE STEVENSON OSCAR WILDE 
CELLINI ZOLA GAUTIER 


Which of these 20 Books Shall We Send You 
for FREE EXAMINATION? 


ILL you accept for free examination—without 


money in advance or 


of these 20 beautiful, ONE-volume Collected Works 
of the world’s favorite authors? 
play, poem and essay is complete!—never “abridged” or 
Printed on fine paper, the actual contents of sev- 
eral ordinary volumes isin each of these remarkable books. 
The binding is genuine Limp Leather, exquisitely Florentine- 
tooled and antique finished—a beautiful addition to your 


“edited.” 


bookshelves or library table. 
want to examine FREE ?— 


1 SHAKESPEARE Complete Works— 
*every word Shakespeare ever wrote— 
every exciting play, romantic sonnet, 
passionate poem, 1312 pages. Should be 
the very corner stone of your library. 


2 ALEXANDER DUMAS Complete 
* Short Stories—over 200 titles. Furious 
adventures, loves, intrigues. 


LEO TOLSTO! Breathless stories of 

* tyranny, passion and sinful prodigality 
-~-Anna Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, 
The Cossacks, and many others. 


4 A. CONAN DOYLE 10 volumes in 

*one! Best of Sherlock Holmes, great- 
est of Doyle’s other tales—amazingly 
ingenious, world’s favorite stories; 
every line, every word complete. 


5 BENVENUTO CELLINI; AUTOBI- 

*OGRAPHY Fascinating self-portrait 
of romantic, swaggering genius who 
lived up to his wildest boasts! Finest 
picture of Renaissance life. 


§ HONORE DE BALZAC 24 complete 
*novelettes, the very cream of Balzac, 


at last translated in full for sophis- 

ticated readers. Frank, daring, un- 
canny realism! 

7 H. RIDER HAGGARD Romance, 

* mystery, adventure by the most imag- 


inative writer in all literature. 5 
novels complete, including She, King 
Solomon’s Mines, Cleopatra, Allan 
Quatermain, ete. 

& GUSTAVE FLAUBERT Works of the 
*world’s greatest realist—fearless, pa- 
ganly frank—7 novels including Ma- 
dame Bovary, Salammbo, Temptation 
of St. Anthony, and many short stories. 


9, ROBERT LOUIS erevensen 


* Treasure Island, Jekyll and Hyde, 
Kidnapped, Master of Ballantrae, 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and many 
Other stories and poems. 


10 EMILE ZOLA Enemies attempted to 
*suppress his Love Episode, L’Asso- 
moir, Mysteries of Marseilles—but 
now you have them and ten other tales! 


SEND NO MONEY— pavs Free Reaping 


AY nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Simply indicate on the coupon which 
of these volumes you would like to read free for 7 days. Marvel at the beauty of this 
genuine Limp Leather binding, with its rich tooling. 
pages of daring romance, hot-blooded adventure, eerie mystery and rare wisdom. See 





FAVORITE AUTHOR 
in ONE Beautiful Volume. 


any obligation—your choice 


Every novel, short story, 


Which of these books do you 


11 RALPH WALDO EMERSON [Five 

* volumes of inspiring literature in One 
—all the greatest works of America’s 
best-loved philosopher, including Con- 
cord Hymn, Biographical Studies, 
Conduct of Life, Essays, Poems. 


12 ANTON CHEKHOV Stories, dramas. 

* novels, by “the Russian Maupassant’ 
Cherry Orchard, The Chorus Girl, 
Shooting Party, Ward No. 6, etc. 


13 ALPHONSE DAUDET Sapho, Studio 

* Love, Passion of the South and others 
may startle you, but you never forget 
the passionate beauty of his works. 


14 OSCAR WILDE Celebrated stories, 

* plays, essays, poems—sparkling epi- 
grams, brilliant wit—Reading Gaol, 
Harlot’s House, Dorian Gray, Sa- 
lome, Importance of Being Earnest, 
etc. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER The collect- 
ed works of this audacious genius— 
including Mile. de Maupin, the Mum- 
my’s Foot, One of Cleopatra’s Nights, 
and others—promise you hours of per- 
fect reading. 
16 VOLTAIRE Complete romances—Can- 
*dide, Zadig, etc.—Philosophy of His- 
tory, Dialogues, Criticisms—by the 
most brilliant satirist of all time. 
17 NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE ‘The 
* Friend of sinners’’ he was called for 
writing The Scarlet Letter and The 
House of Seven Gables. These novels 
and all 56 charming Twice-Told Tales, 
complete in this volume. 
18 JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU: CON- 
* FESSIONS The startling mirror of a 
passionate, inspired, ungoverned soul, 
laying bare his private life, amours, 
and volcanic “ontacts with the great. 
19 ARABIAN SIGHTS This outstanding 
* edition of the most famous and bi- 
zarre collection of all oriental tales 
will delight adult readers. 
20 DROLL STORIES Unexpurgated, com- 
* plete, these 30 bodily uproarious tales 
of French life and love are classics of 
mature reading. 
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SEES NORMAL WHEAT SURPLUS 


I have read what you have to say about 
Agricultural Adjustment and the drought 
(June 9 News-WEEK) with interest, the ar- 
ticle did overlook an opportunity, however, 
it seems to me, in not going into the real sig- 
nificance of the Adjustment Administration's 
work in connection with the drought. 

This is excellently outlined in an article in 
The New York Times by Chester C. Davis, 
Administrator, published June 3. . . Incident- 
ally, there is no present prospect that drought 
will wipe out the wheat surplus. The drought 
will probably bring:wheat carryover as of 
July 1, 1935, down to 135,000,000 bushels, 
which is about normal. 

Henry A. WALLACE 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D. C. 


FROM SENATOR FLETCHER 


The (Stock Exchange) article in yours of 
the 9th is excellent. It is fair and compre- 
hensive although condensed. 

As chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee; as chairman of the 
subcommittee which took the testimony, con- 
ducted the hearings, and developed the facts 
which constituted the foundation for the 
legislation ; as chairman of the subcommittee 
which revised the bill and put it in final 
shape, and in charge of the preparation of 
the report of the bill to the Senate; as chair- 
man of the conference which adjusted the 
differences between the House and Senate, 
reporting the completed legislation to the 
two bodies, favorable action on the report of 
the conferees finishing the legislation, and 
sending it to the President, I am highly 
pleased and gratified by what has been ac- 
complished. Tremendous labor, real energy, 
and infinite patience were required in con- 
structing this great economic reform. 

uUNCAN U. FLETCHER 


Washington, D. C. 
PRINTER’S T PARTY 


I have one criticism of your article on the 
steel strike (June 16 News-Weex). You 
say “the President was to appoint a medita- 
tion board” (italics mine) to solve the prob- 





lem. While I congratulate you on your per- 
spicacity, I think the use of this term con- 
stitutes an editorial comment out of place in 
a news story. 


New York City 

Editorial Note: “Mediation was the word 
as written. Nerws-WEEK regrets that the 
printer forgot his instructions, which are: 
Do not cross your t’s until you come to them. 


BANKS THAT NEVER CEOSE 


On page 27 of your issue of May 26, the 
extract from the address of the Controller 
of the Currency with regard to pawnbrokers 
provoked the enclosed response to Mr. O’- 
Connor, which [| trust is self-explanatory :— 

“Having been associated with pawnbrokers 
both personally and professionally for many 
years, I can safely say that no business is 
more thoroughly misunderstood. If bankers 
are to be criticized for their timidity in ex- 
tending credit, then pawnbrokers_ should be 
complimented upon their courage in the face 
of adverse conditions. 

“The pawnbroker has been and probably 
will continue to be the small man’s banker, 
and render an invaluable service to a great 
number of persons not possessed of any ap- 
preciable wealth. It might be well for you 
to consider the pawnbroker as the only 
banker whose service to the public continued 
during the national banking holiday.” 

Morris C, SoLomon 


Jack ENGELS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


121 GIRLS NOT PALTRY 


What do you mean on page 21 of your 
June 16 issue when you say of college grad- 
uations “Columbia’s 4,800 and Syracuse’s 
1,058 made Bryn Mawr’s 121 look paltry?” 

If numbers count so much, I suppose two 
high school graduates from the Styx would 
make Aristotle look pees. 

I must point out that quantity production 
is not the sole aim of education, also that it 
would be easier to get the Atlantic Ocean 
into a test-tube than to put a girl of only 
average intelligence through Bryn Mawr, the 
hub of the universe for female intellects. 


RoMoLa PERKINS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERMANY: Beneath the Censor’s Lid Boils Hitler’s First 


Great Crisis, a Bitter Feud Between Brown Shirt and Junker 


“Tt is time to join in fraternal love 
and respect . . . and to silence doctri- 
nary fanatics.” 

Out of the peaceful university town 
of Marburg last week flew waspish 
words. Nazis felt their sting. De- 
claimed by Vice Chancellor Franz von 
Papen (see page 13), they pieced out 
the most scathing public attack on the 
Nazi regime ever made by one of its 
officials. 


Excerpts: “The government is well 
informed on how self-seeking, charac- 


terlessness, un- 
truthfulness, un- 
chivalrousness, and 
presumption are 


trying to expand on 
the troubles of the 
German revolution. 

“Nor is the gov- 
ernment’ shutting 
its eyes to the 
recognition that its 
great treasure in 
the German peo- 
ple’s confidence is 
imperiled ... 

“There is no end 
of talk of a second 
wave which is to 
complete the revo- 
lution. Whoever ir- 
responsibly toys 
with such ideas 
should not hide 
from himself ... 
that he who threat- 
ens with a guillo- 
tine might soonest 
fall its victim. 

“Tf religious 
trouble were 
brought on by 
force it would loose 
energies on which even the force 
itself would founder... 

“I believe that some day the Ger- 
man State will be crowned with a State 
head which will be removed once for 
all from political struggles, from dema- 
gogy.” 


Censor: While the distinguished- 
looking Vice Chancellor thus flayed 
Nazi radicals, Dr. Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, homely little Propaganda Min- 
ister, bellowed his characteristic de- 
nunciation of reactionaries and kill- 
joys at Gera, 145 miles east. He 
learned about Colonel von Papen’s 


speech too late to keep it out of early 
evening editions. But he angrily 
ordered it stricken from.later issues 
and canceled its scheduled repetition 
over the radio. 

Nevertheless, hundreds of Germans 
read it in Swiss papers smuggled across 
the border, while four printing plants 
began turning it out for literary boot- 
leggers. 


Feup: The two men stand on op- 
posite sides of an age-old chasm. One 
is reactionary, the other extremist. 





Germany’s Destiny Still Revolves Around Its Aged President 


Buried for a time under a wave of 
Nazi enthusiasm, the familiar factions 
have lately reappeared. The reaction- 
aries include Colonel von Papen, Baron 
Konstantin von Neurath, Foreign Min- 
ister; Dr. Kurt Schmitt, Economics 
Minister; and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank. The 
extremists count on Dr. Goebbels, Rich- 
ard Walther Darre, Minister of Agri- 
culture; and Col. Ernst Roehm, head 
of the Storm Troops. 

Germany’s biggest industrialists, 
some of whom helped finance Hitler 
before he became Chancellor, support 
the reactionaries. Unsuccessful in 


their plan to control Der Fuehrer 
through von Papen, who is not a Nazi, 
they watched with increasing nervous- 
ness Hitler’s rise to absolute power. 
When he repressed labor unions they 
took heart. Later, when he ousted 
hundreds of company officials to make 
jobs for good Nazis, capitalist gloom 
returned. 

Exporters blame Nazis for the pres- 
ent plight of Germany’s foreign trade. 
Murdering and beating of Com- 
munists infuriated Russia, onmce a 
good customer. Hitlerites’ treatment 
of Jews and labor 
unions angered 
millions of cus- 
tomers in the 
United States, 
Britain, and other 
lands. Germany’s 
favorable’ trade 
balance vanished 
and the Reich 
staggered into 
1934 with shrunk- 
en exports and low 
gold reserves. Two 
weeks ago she an- 
nounced her six- 
month’ transfer 
moratorium on her 
medium and long- 
term debts. She 
now faces reprisals 
from Britain. Last 
Friday, in a des- 
perate attempt to 
conserve her little 
pile of gold, she 
clapped down a 
rationing system 
for daily commer- 
cial payments due 
abroad, ending all 
normal business 
relations with the world. 

Nazis also may expect brickbats 
from the powerful German Junkers, 
the landed gentry. Though bankrupt, 
they have managed to thwart almost 
every attempt of Herr Darre, Minister 
of Agriculture, to divide their estates 
among needy peasants. A few aristo- 
crats have grumpily surrendered bar- 
ren or swampy portions of their land, 
but the Minister’s boast that he would 
smash the Junkers is still an empty 
one. 

In Germany the Nazi-minded claim 
Junkers got President von Hindenburg 
under their thumbs by presenting his 
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son with the manorial estate of Neu- 
deck across the Polish Corridor in 
East Prussia. But the old Field Marshal 
was a conservative long before he 
moved into Neudeck. 

In all classes a new Nazi-weariness 
has appeared. Many unemployed or 
poorly paid Germans who were once 
enthusiastic Nazis might now support 
a revolutionary movement. Millions 
have tired of the tumult and the shout- 
ing, the terror and the propaganda. 
They smile sourly at extremist promises 
of happy Nazi days ahead. 


CONGRATULATIONS: The grim old 
President lost no time last week in 
showing that he sided with his friend 


theran, the old soldier cannot forgive 
the religious strife which Nazis have 
stirred. Last January he called Reich 
Bishop Ludwig Mueller on the carpet 
and dressed him down for trying to 
set up a church dictatorship. Nazi 
foreign policy frightens him. When he 
learned of the Franco-Russian rap- 
prochement, he is said to have sum- 
moned Hitler and demanded that some- 
thing be done to offset it. 


Forces: In Berlin, excited Germans 
whispered that von Papen’s speech 
was a preliminary to a military 
coup sponsored by von Hindenburg. 
If shooting began, the _ reaction- 
aries could count on the Reichswehr 
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Otto Meissner (Right), Aide to von Hindenburg, Riding With von Papen 


von Papen. From Dr. Otto Meissner, 
his mysterious Secretary of State, 
flashed a congratulatory telegram. 
Some Germans say the President is in 
his dotage. “If you put a blank paper 
in front of him,” say wags, “he will 
sign it.” Dr. Meissner is said to pull 
the strings. A former railway clerk 
and army Captain, he studied law and 
served as secretary to the late Fried- 
rich Ebert, Germany’s first President. 

Some even say Dr. Meissner got von 
Hindenburg to make Hitler Chancel- 
lor. The Secretary is heavy-set and 
solemn. He studiously avoids public- 
ity. Recent rumors picture him dis- 
cussing a military coup with indus- 
trialists, army officers, and Hohenzol- 
lern imperialists. The President’s stand 
on von Papen’s speech fitted in with 
this picture. 

Other Germans say the President is 
still able to think for himself. They 
point out that the congratulatory tele- 
gram to von -Papen was followed by 
a summons to Chancellor Hitler to 
come to Neudeck. 

At one time the President hated 
Hitler. Bluntly, before the dictator 
came to power, von Hindenburg de- 
clared the ex-house painter fitted only 
for the job of postman. A devout Lu- 


(regular army), whose upper-class offi- 
cers despise the Nazi “brown rabble.” 
Supposedly limited by the Versailles 
Treaty to 100,000 men, the Reichs- 
wehr is transforming itself into a 
short-term army of 300,000. The figure 
has not yet been attained, but many 
Germans believe one Reichswehr sol- 
dier could thrash ten Storm Troopers 
who, with the Black Shirts (Hitler’s 
bodyguards), total about 800,000 men 
fairly well drilled and equipped with 
every instrument of war except heavy 
artillery. 

Also no lovers of Nazis are Stahlhelm 
members (war veterans) who number 
perhaps 170,000. Officially, they have 
merged into Nazi ranks, but undoubt- 
edly would line up with the army. 

The attitude of 140,000 Prussian po- 
lice, led by Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, Reich Aviation Minister, is 
uncertain. Persistent rumors of a 
mutiny in his special police guard re- 
ceived the dignity of an official denial. 
General Goering, said to lean toward 
the reactionaries, publicly admitted 
last week that there are “some justi- 
fiable reasons for dissatisfaction” with 
the Nazi regime. 


Der Fvewrer: Chancellor Hitler 
displayed his customary energy. He 


seemed eager to placate both extrem- 
ists and reactionaries. He admitted 
the justice of von Papen’s complaints, 
it was hinted, but resented their pub- 
lic utterance. To alienate the indus- 
trialists whose factories are secretly 
arming Germany for “Der Tag” of the 
future would be disastrous. To disap- 
point his devoted extremists who com- 
prise the great majority of Nazis 
would be to write the end to his dic- 
tatorship. 

Few people doubted that the wily von 
Papen, never noted for political cour- 
age, had assured himself of the Presi- 
dent’s support before he flung his thin- 
ly veiled challenge to Herr Hitler. Pos- 
sibly Der Fuehrer surmised as much. 
Through his subordinates he offered an 
olive branch—a tea party at the Min- 
istry of Propaganda, where Colonel 
von Papen and Dr. Goebbels chatted 
with ostentatious cordiality. 

When Herr Hitler arrived at Neu- 
deck in response to President von Hin- 
denburg’s summons, he found that a 
courier bearing von Papen’s side of 
the story had preceded him. The offi- 
cial account of the visit said the dicta- 
tor merely reported on his recent Ven- 
ice meeting with Premier Mussolini 
(see cover), who is rumored to have 
remarked that smart leaders stage a 
revolution with one party and rule 
with another. 

On his return to Berlin, Herr Hitler 
discovered that Dr. Goebbels had 
stirred things up again. A few hours 
after the peaceful tea party, the Prop- 
aganda Minister stood before a group 
of Nazi extremists in a Berlin suburb 
and fiercely denounced “fine gentle- 
men” who criticize. The Nazis, he 
added, should place such people “be- 
hind locks and bars.” 

Three days later Dr. Goebbels boiled 
over at a meeting in Essen. Lament- 
ing the peacefulness of the revolution, 
he hinted trouble might start for Nazi 
enemies as soon as they crept from 
their ‘“‘mouseholes.” 

“Only members of the Nationalist 
Socialist Party,”’ he stormed, ‘“‘have the 
right to criticize.” Germans had no 
difficulty in recognizing the non-Nazi 
von Papen as the object of the Propa- 
ganda Minister’s attack. 

Monday night Herr Hitler again 
showed his desire for peace. His per- 
sonal representative, Rudolf Hess, an 
ex-flyer and associate in the disastrous 
“beer hall putsch” of 1923 tried to calm 
both factions in an exalted radio broad- 
cast. 

Pointedly, he spoke from Essen. He 
said he does not consider every critic 
a traitor. Moreover, he admitted there 
was reason for “well founded criticism.” 

But then he exclaimed: “All the 
more sharply do I turn upon those 
who exploit, as an excuse for con- 
tinuing their own political jugglery, 
the unavoidable errors which attend 
any revolution. One remains exempt 
from any criticism, and that is the 
Leader . . . everyone feels and knows 
he always has been right and always 
will be right.” 

The Chancellor’s course, his deputy 
added solemnly, is “directed from on 
high.” 
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LIQUOR: Again, Washington Wars on Bootleggers, 
Whose Supply Now Meets One-Half the Demand 


Uncle Sam and his legal distillers 
tried frantically this week to head off 
the bootlegger. He continues to leer 
happily. He still supplies the liquor 
for 50 of every 100 hard drinks sold. 
If you drink, you drink some bootleg. 
The cost-tax-and-profit fence has been 
hoisted so high around the legal in- 
dustry that the bootlegger can drive 
his liquor truck right under it. 


PREVENTIVES: The week’s anti-boot- 
legger gestures: The new Federal Bot- 
tle Control Law. The President’s re- 
fusal to accept taxes on and legalize 
40,000,000 gallons of bootleg rye. An 
increase of Federal liquor agents to 
1,850, for work on the illicit still sei- 
zure campaign. 

“At no time under prohibition,” says 
Today, weekly edited by Raymond Mo- 
ley, “were so many Federal agents at 
work, and at no time under prohibition 
were bootleggers so happy and pros- 
perous.” 

Director Choate of the Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration announced 
figures. Judging by the capacity of the 
illicit stills that have been raided since 
repeal, he estimated that the bootleg 
plants could turn out more than all the 
nation’s legal distilleries could produce 
(about 203,000,000 gallons per year). 

New Jersey, said by local drinkers 
to be “as wet as the Atlantic Ocean,” 
is the hotbed of these big cooking 
plants. They turn up in queer places. 
One was found on a goat farm, in odorif- 
erous competition. A gigantic plant 
was found completely underground on 
one farm, a maze of tunnels covering 
several acres and as dizzying as the 
stuff it brewed. 

One still proprietor disappeared dur- 
ing a Federal raid. His nose was lo- 
cated sticking out of a vat of mash. 
He was extracted and held, most fra- 
grant. 

Liquor seepage through our borders 
is comparatively negligible. In fact, 


Capt. William H. Shea, United States 
Coast Guard commander for the New 
York District, said that even during 
prohibition only 7 of every 100 gallons 
of bootleg were smuggled in. The other 
93 were cooked, concocted, and sold by 
the home industry. 


Leavers: No new king has emerged 
among the new crop of bootleggers to 
succeed Scarface Al Capone whose big 
cigars and bodyguard of giants always 
made news. Capone, Big. Bill Dwyer, 
Waxey Gordon are behind bars. 

Other famous bootleg princes are 
dead. The old crowd is gone. Only 
one man remains living and at large 
who might head the new regime, ad- 
mittedly composed of minor members 
of old mobs. He is the surreptitious, 
phantom-like Owen (Owney) Madden. 
He has always moved in mysterious 
ways, an almost legendary, ominous, 
but potent figure. His power base is 
New York. That State, along with 
New Jersey, holds first honors in the 
illicit alcohol cooking industry. 

The government’s new Bottle Law 
is aimed at crooked cookers. Under 
this law, the government will license 
and check output of all bottle makers. 
It will strictly regulate the strip tax 
stamps issued for the bottles, and will 
have the power to seize and destroy 
those bottles after they have been once 
legitimately used. 


Action: A direct slap was taken at 
bootleggers by the President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mor- 
genthau. They refused to “compound 
a felony” by permitting sale, after tax 
and other costs were paid, of 40,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 gallons of admittedly 
illicit liquor. New York lawyers rep- 
resenting a syndicate owning this $435,- 
000,000 worth of liquor tried for weeks 
to put this deal over. According to 
Washington gossip the lawyers repre- 
senting the syndicate would have got 
80 cents a gallon as their fee. 
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ACME 
Joseph Choate, Head of Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration 


The argument advanced to the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Morgenthau was that 
legalization and sale of this pre-repeal 
whisky would not only net the govern- 
ment a neat sum in taxes, but would 
bring down prices of all liquor by glut- 
ting the market. The President wants 
liquor prices brought down, but not 
that way. He said No. Secretary 
Morgenthau even stopped the depart- 
ment’s auction sales of seized illicit 
liquor. 

Meantime, Seton Porter’s National 
Distillers Products Corp. evinced faith 
in the future of legal liquor by an- 
nouncing addition of $16,850,000 capital 
to finance a coalition with Distillers’ 
Co., Ltd., of Great. Britain, thus ex- 
panding its line. 


Comparisons: The crux of the battle 
between government, bootleggers, and 
distillers was graphically shown in a 
study made by Dr. Paul Studenski of 
New York University for The Citizens 
Committee for Sane Liquor Laws. 

This study shows that a tax-paid 
case of pre-prohibition liquor cost re- 
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The Tactful Miss Perkins Sits Down 


tailers $11.46. On this, they made a 
profit of $1.14. The same case of tax- 
paid legal liquor today costs retailers 
$30.75 and the net profit is $2.85. The 
same case of good quality bootleg liq- 
uor today costs the retailer $17.40 and 
he makes a net profit of $9.60 on it. 

That is why many, even the better 
druggists, hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
and individuals, are giving the new 
bootlegger half the liquor business of 
the country, taking taxes away from 
the government, business away from 
the ‘egal distiller, and making them 
both tear their hair. 


LABOR: Miss Perkins Has Full 


Power in Handling Steel War 


July, 1892, the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers shed blood in vain for union recog- 
nition. Today, 42 years later, the same 
union is negotiating with steel execu- 
tives for the same principle. 

For ten days Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, clothed with full ex- 
ecutive power by President Roosevelt, 
has been meeting with leaders from 
both camps. As a girl she wondered 
why her favorite school chum, who 
was “just as nice a little girl as I was,” 
could never afford to Have any toys. 
She is still wondering, and her interest 
in. that problem carried her into the 
mazes of labor troubles. In the Presi- 
dent’s opinion she is better qualified 
than any man to mediate the historic 
conflict over the open shop in the steel 
industry. 

Emerging from the first meeting, 
Michael F.. Tighe, 75-year-old president 
of the Amalgamated, was well pleased. 
Labor found it easier to deal with the 
tactful Miss Perkins than with NRA 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, pre- 
vious negotiator. Before Congressional 
passage .of recent labor dispute legis- 
lation, NRA took over much Labor De- 
partment work, leaving Miss Perkins 
in eclipse. 

In spite of a pleasant atmosphere in 


— an 


the early Perkins conferences, the 
strike threat was still held in reserve. 
Two weeks ago the Amalgamated, con- 
vening at Pittsburgh, was dangerously 
close to a strike. Steel employers pre- 
pared for a siege. 

At Gary, Ind., Talcott Powell, youth- 
ful editor of The Indianapolis Times, 
was seized by United States Steel’s 
private police while he stood on public 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed bills: authorizing expenditure of ad- 
ditional $522,000,000 for road building; 
creating labor board to mediate in strikes; 
permitting courts to determine their own 
procedure (see Law: Legal Briefs); au- 
thorizing increase in Federal ‘silver re- 
serves; setting up Federal Communica- 
tions Commissions; authorizing direct Fed- 
eral loans of $580,000,000 to industry; set- 
ting up new board to deal with railway 
labor disputes. 

Designated Secretary of Labor Perkins to 
represent the government in steel labor 
disputes (see Labor). 

Decided to permit Postmaster General Far- 
ley to retain chairmanship of Democratic 
National Committee (see Politics). 

Announced that before leaving for his holi- 
day he would appoint Securities Exchange 
Control Commission, Communications Con- 
trol Commission, Housing Administrator 
(see Business: Housing), and other offi- 
cials to direct new programs authorized 
by Congress. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Navy Department announced $2,700,000 en- 
largement of Philadelphia naval aircraft 
factory to permit construction of 10 per 
cent of 1,184 new navy planes. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau dealt 
a blow to bootleg industry by agreeing 
with distillers and bottle makers that all 
distilled spirits containers should be per- 
manently marked and bottle makers li- 
censed (see Liquor). 

Secretary Morgenthau ordered Treasury em- 
ployes to give up political jobs if they are 
to continue in office after Sept. 1 (see Pol- 
itics). 

RECOVERY AGENCIES: 

NRA Code Authority for cleaning and dye- 
ing industry (11,000 plants, 350,000 work- 
ers) abandoned its code, charging General 
Johnson with bad faith in suspending fair- 
trade practice provisions. 

PWA Administrator Ickes served notice that 
“unless recipients take immediate steps to 
get their projects under construction” 563 
Federal allotments (totaling $158,558,517) 
for non-Federal public works would be 
canceled. 

CONDITION OF THE ‘tREASURY: 

(Week ended June 21) 

Receipts: $168,663,806.26 

Expenditures: $234,488,608.65 

Balance in Treasury: $2,679,005,208.45 

Deficit, fiscal year: $3,816,199,370.56 

Public Debt: $26,980,948.043.23 


With Labor Chiefs in Effort to Avert a Steel Strike 


property watching the mills. Notes 
which he had taken in planning news 
coverage of the prospective strike for 
the United Press were taken from his 
pockets and destroyed. For several 
hours he was held incommunicado. 

Such incidents did not smooth tem- 
pers. As matters stood this week, the 
union seemed assured of an impartial 
vote to determine who should bargain 
for the men, but the question of the 
open shop was far from settled. A 
compromise on this issue would require 
all of Secretary Perkins’s tact. 


POLITICS: Farley Laughs Off 
Attack on His Two-Way Power 


James Aloysius Farley sat in his of- 
fice in Washington’s gigantic new 
Postoffice Building last week. He eyed 
one of the reporters clustered about 
him, threw back his bald head, and 
laughed. 

“I’m right on the President’s lap,” 
he said. 

It was the Postmaster General’s 
reply to an awkward question. A news- 
paper man remembered last January’s 
White House announcement that Mr. 
Farley would soon resign as chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
When would the _ resignation take 
place? From the lap-sitting reply it 
was clear the Postmaster General 
would remain chairman at least until 
Fall elections—unless Republican snip- 
ers became too active. 

The inconsistency of Mr. Farley’s 
position made sniping easy. On a 
house-cleaning spree last January, 
President Roosevelt publicly ordered 
government officials and lobbyists to 
give up high posts in the Democratic 
party. A host of national committee- 
men complied, but not Mr. Farley. 

Only last week Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, went 
even further. He ordered Treasury em- 
ployes to resign all party positions, 
whether minor or important. 

Still the Postmaster General and 
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chief Democratic’ job-dispenser con- 
tinued as head of the national Demo- 
cratic organization. In his dual role 
the Postmaster has a strangle-hold on 
patronage. As Democrat-in-chief he 
can suggest candidates; as Postmaster 
General he can appoint them. 

Like the President Mr. Farley has 
become a master at parrying bother- 
some questions with a laugh. At last 
week’s press conference he burst into 
a succession of tactical guffaws. 

A reporter wanted to know what 
had become of the President’s widely 
heralded plan to put all postmaster- 
ships under Civil Service rules. 

Mr. Farley resorted to merriment: 
“T guess it’s been allowed to die a nat- 
ural death.” 

The plan, announced by the admin- 
istration last July, was to procure a 
law making merit the basis for choos- 
ing postmasters. But patronage- 
starved Congressmen this Spring were 
cold to the idea, and the President and 
Mr. Farley failed to come forward as 
champions of the bill. A “natural 
death” resulted. 

These developments on the Demo- 
cratic front caused political wheel- 
horses to assume an I-told-you-so ex- 
pression. The President, they said, 
had found divorcing politics from gov- 
ernment too difficult. The lady in the 
case—the Democratic party—was stub- 
bornly determined to remain married. 


CRIME: In Walked Seven Thugs; 


Out Came Crescent’s Citizens 


At 2 A.M. Wednesday of last week, 
most of the 1,200 inhabitants of Cres- 
cent, Okla., were peacefully asleep. 
But Joe Stanfield, night watchman of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank, was 
awake, hoping something would hap- 
pen. 

In a few moments something did 
happen. A sedan and a truck equipped 
with a winch drove to the bank. Stan- 
field was made prisoner by seven armed 
men. Soon he was joined by Mrs. Clara 
Cunard, town telephone operator. Pa- 
jama-clad and kicking, she was carried 
from a window of her home. Paul 
Smith, cook in a near-by cafe, also 
joined them. So did Mrs. Rose Cook, 
who stepped out to see what was the 
matter. 

The seven jovial gunmen then fell to 
the evening’s work. Backing their 
truck, they smashed the bank’s plate 
glass window. With the winch, they 
hoisted out a three-ton safe coi.aining 
$4,200. It banged to the sidewalk and 
brought more guests to the line-up. 

While some thugs stood guard, others 
strained to get their booty on the truck. 
Half way up, it crashed down, and more 
persons came out-of-doors. They too 
were lined up. The robbers tried again; 
again the safe smashed down. ‘Out 
came more people. One brought a rifle 
and fired it. The robbers’ weapons spat 
back. Out came still more people. 

Up again, down again, went the safe, 
until morning. Finally the robbers 
gave up and left with Stanfield, Smith, 
Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Cunard, and two 


youths, All were dumped out later. 
The safe still stood on the sidewalk, 
and the Sheriff ventured this opinion: 
“I believe those thugs were intoxi- 
cated.” 

~ 


ROOSEVELTS: From New Haven 
To New London to Hyde Park 


Reporters and photographers moved 
from the capital to New Haven, Conn., 
last week. A special train arrived. A 
tall man in a dark suit and Panama 
hat appeared on the platform. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was in town for a 
“quiet and inconspicuous visit.” But 
the quiet was broken by cheers. Fifty 
thousand persons milled about the red- 
brick railroad station. 

In an open car, Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, son James, and a White House 
party rode a mile to Yale University. 
Crowds overran the sidewalks and 
three times halted the Presidential pro- 
cession. 

At Woolsey Hall, the President en- 
tered a small ante-room. Presently, 
in a black academic robe, he appeared 
on the auditorium’s stage, acknow- 
ledged cheers, and took a seat. 

After 1,100 degrees had been award- 
ed, the President, holding James Roose- 
velt’s arm, rose and stepped forward. 
James Rowland Angell, President of 
Yale, began to read: 

“Brave leader of your people in a 
time of peril: With indomitable cour- 
age and good cheer ... you have 
brought intelligence and complete de- 
votion to the service of the nation...” 

Over Mr. Roosevelt’s shoulders he 
placed a purple hood, symbolic of the 
Doctor of Laws degree. Thus one of 
the nation’s most conservative univer- 
sities honored one of the nation’s most 
progressive Presidents. 

An hour later, Yale’s newest honor- 
ary alumnus jocularly addressed 2,500 
alumni in the University’s dining hall. 

“Fellow Elis,” he began. Coming to 
the Brain Trust, he remarked: “While 
there has been a certain amount of 
comment on the use of brains in gov- 
ernment, it seems to be a pretty good 
practice—a practice which will con- 
tinue .. .” 

That afternoon Mr. Roosevelt, who, 
never tires of the water, boarded the 
Presidential yacht Sequoia, donned his 
pet hat of battered white linen, and 
proceeded to New London to watch 
Franklin Jr. row in the Yale-Harvard 
races (see page 14). After two days 
on board he motored to the family es- 
tate at Hyde Park, N. Y. 


® About noon Saturday, rotund Mr. F. 
Murtha, was lolling in his lunchroom- 
filling station near Danbury, Conn., 
when a caravan of cars pulled up. A 
Secret Service man pushed through 
the door and shouted: “Two hot dogs 
for President Roosevelt.” Undisturbed, 
Mr. Murtha calmly cooked two “hair- 
less hounds” for the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and drew a glass of beer for 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sumed a second hot dog, then drove off. 


® At Hyde Park, the President and 
first lady were met by their second son, 
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Elliott, his wife of a year, and their 
six-weeks-old daughter. The young 
Roosevelts had just arrived from Tex- 
as. Elliott’s first wife, the former Eliz- 
abeth Donner of Philadelphia, has 
been a frequent White House visitor 
during recent months. The President 
saw the second Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt 
for the first time last week. 

Mr. Roosevelt spent Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday working, resting, and 
driving his small hand-operated car 
about Hyde Park. Monday he re- 
turned to Washington to prepare for 
his Hawaiian cruise. 


® Preparations for the sea trip re- 
vealed the Presidential literary appe- 
tite is enormous. He had his~-three- 
room suite aboard the cruiser Houston 
fitted with 300 volumes sent from 
Washington. Included were “Thirteen 
at Dinner’ and “Murder on the Ten- 
Yard Line.” 


® Perspiring guards and secret service 
men wandered about a Nevada desert 
ranch, suspiciously eyeing all stran- 
gers. Inside with her two children was 
Mrs. Anna Dall, the President’s daugh- 
ter, who must live in the State six 
weeks before she can sue. for divorce. 

Earlier in the week reporters got in- 
to a Reno beauty parlor and spotted 
Mrs. Dall under a hair-drier. What 
about the divorce? they asked. She 
would not discuss it. ““My one thought,” 
she said, “is that no fanatic or kidnap- 
er gets the children while I am here.” 


* 
PRIMARIES: Maine, Minnesota 


Nominate for Fall Elections 


State primaries last week continued 
popping candidates for the Fall elec- 
tions. Maine and Minnesota selected 
entries for the November contests, 
when 435 Representatives, 32 Senators, 
and a mixed group of Governors and 
minor State officials will be elected. 
Last week’s primaries did not indicate 
much voters’ unrest. 


* In Minnesota, the 75-inch Governor, 
Floyd B. Olson, was renominated. Con- 
stituents voted heavily for this Farm- 
er-Laborite, who smokes a foul corn- 
cob pipe, wears no garters, shoots low 
80s in golf, and hopes “the present 
system of government goes straight to 
hell” if it can’t solve the nation’s prob- 
lems. Martin A. Nelson, Republican, 
and John E. Regan, Democrat, will 
oppose Olson. 

Also renominated was the State’s 
73%4-inch United States Senator Hen- 
rik Shipstead, the only Farmer-Labor 
Senator. Armed with a camera he once 
stood up to an enraged grizzly bear in 
the Canadian Rockies, and bluffed off a 
charge. Like Olson, Shipstead is a 
child of the defunct Non-Partisan 
League of pre-war days. He decisively 
defeated Representative Francis H. 
Shoemaker, erratic ex-convict, for the 
Farmer-Labor nomination. 

One fact in particular caused Demo- 
cratic rejoicing: Their party total in 
Minnesota more than doubled that of 
any previous primary. 


Skids Under Ex-Convict Shoemaker 
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WIDE WORLD 


Gov. Louis Brann, Once Called 
“The Jimmy Walker of Lewiston” 





® In Maine, 67-year-old Alfred K. 
Ames, retired lumberman, was picked 
by the Republicans to run against Gov. 
Louis J. Brann, unopposed Democratic 
nominee. Brann, dapper, agile, and 
quick-witted, used to be called “the 
Jimmy Walker of Lewiston,” of which 
he was Mayor five times. Twenty- 
eight years ago Brann quit the Re- 
publicans and became a Democrat. 

Maine Republicans renominated for 
a fourth term United States Senator 
Frederick Hale. The Democrats nomi- 
nated their National Committeeman, F. 
Harold Dubord, to oppose him. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Honest Man 
Runs Into “Mile of Whales” 


Capt. Stephen Shawdow of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., whose truthfulness is 
unquestioned, told a fish story. He took 
four men bluefishing in his 30-foot boat. 
Then miles off shore he sighted a 
peculiar ripple disturbing the dead 
calm. He made for it. 

A spray of water shot up 60 feet. Al- 
most immediately the little craft was 
surrounded by 150 to 200 sportive 
whales— “A solid mile of them on 
every side.” Captain Shawdow, an old 
hand with whales, knew how easily the 
brutes could smash a small boat. He 
shut off his motor, ordered his passen- 
gers to keep quiet, and drifted silently 
for three hours until the whole great 
school sounded, leaving a calm sunny sea. 

Lovers’ LANE: Chicago police tried to 
make parking safe for lovers. Two de- 
tectives parked their squad car in a 
popular “lovers’ lane.” In the front 
seat sat Thomas Mackey tenderly 
clasping a large pillow. In the rear 
James Sullivan, wearing a floppy hat 
and fur neckpiece, likewise caressed a 
pillow. On the fourth night of this work 
three young men flung open the door 
of the car, saying: “Get out and give 
us your money. The girls don’t need to 
be afraid ...” Casting aside their pil- 
lows, the officers grabbed their auto- 
matics. Two of the stickup men sur- 
rendered, while the third ran away in 
a hail of bullets. 

BiuE Grass “Navy”: Frank Mann, 
athletic trainer at the University of 
Kentucky and a Kentucky admiral 
since 1933, may lose one of his jobs. 
Lieut. Gov. A. B. Chandler’ appointed 
Mann an aide on his staff as “Admiral 
of the South Fork of Town Branch.” 
He had jurisdiction over a small, dirty 
stream which runs through the college 
campus. The town of Lexington is go- 
ing to build a sewer and eliminate the 
South Fork of Town Branch. The Ken- 
tucky admiral will be streamless. 

PropHet’s Fate: Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, is not uni- 
versally famous. On a-hurried trip 
through his native Chicago, Mr. Ickes 
sent a telegram collect to his executive 
administrator of the oil trade. Later 
the administrator received the tele- 
graph company’s bill. Across it was 
written: “Harold Ickes not known here.” 
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BRITAIN:S Japanese Fret While MacDonald 


And Davis Discuss Warships Behind Closed Doors 


Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japanese Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
paced his Embassy in Grosvenor 
Square last week, a nervous man. He 
had good reason to fear the United 
States and Britain sought to check- 
mate Japan at the 1935 Naval Con- 
ference. The parley is due to be held 
next year. It is to determine naval 
quotas superseding those of the Lon- 
don Treaty expiring Dec. 31, 1936. 

Traditionally secretive, No. 10 Down- 
ing Street barred its doors to reporters. 
Norman H. Davis, Ambassador-at- 
Large, and United States experts went 
in and talked long with Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and other British advisers. Meager 
handouts reached the press. While Mr. 
Matsudaira met Mr. Davis twice and 
Mr. MacDonald once, all he could get 
was vague assurance that Japan’s po- 
sition would not be prejudiced. 

The Washington conference of 1921- 
22 declared a ten-year holiday on con- 
struction of capital ships and set up 
the 5:5:3 ratio. There, for the first 
time, Britain sided against her far- 
Eastern ally. Britain also refused to 
renew the Anglo-Japanese treaty. Ja- 
pan, a major naval power, considered 
herself humiliated. 

There was an additional grievance. 
Japan’s coded instructions to diplomats 
at the conference dropped into the 
hands of Major Herbert O. Yardley, a 
state department cryptographer. In 
his book, “‘The American Black Cham- 
ber,” of which more than 30,000 copies 
were sold to aroused Japanese, the ma- 
jor published an important Nipponese 
order which he decoded. 

“You will to the utmost maintain a 
middle attitude,” Tokyo ordered, “and 
redouble your efforts to carry out our 
policy. In case of inevitable necessity 
you will work to establish your second 
proposal of 10 to 6.5. If, in spite of 
your utmost efforts, it becomes neces- 
sary ... to fall back on your proposal 
No. 3, you will endeavor . . . to main- 
tain the status quo of Pacific defenses.” 
This inside information, Japanese ar- 
gued, put the State Department in a 
position to force the lower ratio on 
Japan. 

At the 1930 London Conference Japan 
gained concessions under which her ra- 
tio for small cruisers and destroyers 
was raised slightly. But her pride still 
smarted. Her islands were treated to 
a barrage of jingoism. 

A big navy became almost a religion. 
Patriots assassinated Premiers Yuko 
Hamaguchi and Tsuyoshi Inukai, and 
assaulted naval officers who agreed to 
the despised pact. These moderates 
have since been shelved. Admiral Kanji 
Kato, who opposed ratification, became 
@ naval idol. 

There matters stood until last week 


when, in London, finding Downing 
Street silent, reporters called on Am- 
bassador Matsudaira. He also was sil- 
ent. Mr. Davis failed to get anything 
definite out of the Japanese. Mr. Mat- 
sudaira told him Japan was not ready 
to outline her 1935 conference policy. 
He had received no instructions from 
Tokyo. 

Britain temporarily disrupted last 
week’s negotiations to make a big navy 
move of her own. Premier MacDonald 
spoke of the Empire’s far-flung re- 
sponsibilities. Then experts handed the 
Americans a notation outlining Brit- 
ain’s demands for more ships. 

The old impasse loomed. Britain has 
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Prospective Jack Tars, for Whom 
Great Britain Wants More Ships 


26 outlying naval bases and must pa- 
trol 80,000 miles of trade lanes. For 
this she wants more small cruisers of 
comparatively short cruising radius. 
The United States, with no such scat- 
tered empire to protect and only seven 
naval bases beyond her borders, re- 
quires fewer patrol ships. But she 
does need large cruisers with oil tanks 
big enough for long trips, and capable 
of fighting in the Pacific. 

Aircraft carriers and submarines pre- 
sent similar problems. Britain and 
Japan are easy targets for air raids 
from the sea. The two nations want 
carrier tonnage reduced. American nav- 
al men, adept at sea flying and proud 
of their three carriers, believe in main- 
taining the present 135,000-ton limit. 

Japan favors more and better sub- 
mersibles. Britain and America, which 
suffered from U-boats in the World 
War, would like to ban them altogeth- 
er. Japan, with 71,779 tons of sub- 
marines, is now far ahead of either 
Western rival and well over the 52,- 
700-ton treaty limit. She is entitled, 
under the treaty, to use the excess ton- 
nage for replacements up to 1939. 
France, expected to attend the confer- 
ence although she refused to sign the 
London pact, will doubtless come out 
for submarines also. 

An indication of America’s official 
stand in the forthcoming discussions 
came last week from Admiral William 
V. Pratt, retired, an adviser at the 
London conference. Writing in foreign 
affairs he argued that Japan’s demand 
for equality was unjustified because 
she could not be successfully block- 
aded and has only one ocean front to 
defend. 

Japanese naval officials contradicted 
the Admiral on every point. The Navy 
spokesman announced tartly that the 
American fleet, ordinarily concentrated 
in the Pacific, created a situation Japan 
“must be prepared to face.” 

Tokyo is jittery about the 30 sub- 
marines, 65 destroyers, 6 cruisers, and 
new aircraft carrier authorized by the 
Vinson Bill to bring the lagging Ameri- 
can navy nearer treaty strength. To 
build four of the cruisers, $38,000,000 
has already been appropriated, while 
the Public Works Administration will 
allot $40,000,000 more for fourteen de- 
stroyers and six submarines. 


® To Mr. Matsudaira the secret meet- 
ings in London looked sinister. Some 
years ago when he left Japan to be- 
come Ambassador at Washington he 
was advised by friends to commit 
hara-kiri if he failed to lift the Ameri- 
can immigration ban against orientals. 
He didn’t lift it, but he didn’t commit 
hara-kiri. 

Since then his lovely daughter Set- 
suko has married Prince Chichibu, the 
Emperor’s brother. Mr. Matsudaira 
knows that even his powerful relative 
might not keep him out of trouble if 
he fails to win great concessions at 
the coming naval parley. If he incurs 
his navy-loving countrymen’s hatred, 
an assassin might make hara-kiri un- 
necessary. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE: Ancient London 
Span in Wrecking Company’s Hands 


Almost as traditional a part of the 
British scene as kippers on the break- 
fast table was the 123-year-old Water- 
loo Bridge in London. Stretching from 
Waterloo road across the murky 
Thames to the Embankment, it was a 
streetwalkers’ promenade. Its roadway 
carried uncounted millions of tons of 
freight in and out of the world’s larg- 
est city. It was “the noblest bridge in 
the world,” said Britons. 

No wonder the staid British press 
roared fiercely last week when work- 
men started tearing down Waterloo 
bridge. For the past eleven years pro- 
posals to destroy the ancient structure 
and replace it with a bigger and better 
modern bridge have dodged in and out 
of the London County council. Nothing 
was ever done. Such proposals, largely 
originating in Labor party ranks, 
charged that the old granite structure 
clogged Thames River traffic with its 
narrow arches, and caused minor up- 
stream floods. 

Lately the teapot tempest threatened 
to become a national political contro- 
versy. 

The powerful London Times ponder- 
ously insisted the monument must not 
be sacrificed to modernism. Back 
snapped the liberal News Chronicle: 
“Is it seriously contended that London 
ought to look forever exactly as it did 
in 1820? It is the ideal of a stuffed 
owl.” 

Punch proposed no bridge at all. 

Modernism finally prevailed. Herbert 
Morrison, council Labor party leader, 
last week chipped away a coping stone. 
“We are confident,’ he said, “the new 
bridge will be a worthy, noble succes- 
_ oP Se 


MACDONALD: Premier Forced by Ill 
Health to Take Three Months’ Rest 


At his doctors’ insistence Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald last week agreed 
to take a three months’ rest for his 
health’s sake. 

For over a year British gossip has 
described the Scotsman’s condition as 
serious. His eyes, operated on in 1932, 
have suffered much from the stress of 
reading voluminous State papers. 
Duties have kept him at work in 
Downing Street from early morning 
until midnight. Several times audi- 
ences have strained in vain to hear the 
baritone voice which once could fill 
British halls. Mr. MacDonald has ad- 
mitted, it is said, that he suffers from 
loss of memory. 

His Tory colleagues in the National 
government have of late waxed jingois- 
tic in seeming defiance of his wishes. 
Of his old Labor cronies, only J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary for the Dominions, 
remains with him. Laborites, whose 
leadership he abandoned in 1931, have 
staged a tremendous comeback in re- 
cent by-elections. Mention of the ail- 
ing statesman’s name still evokes their 
hisses. 

A trip up the Amazon, a Mediter- 
ranean cruise, and a voyage to Ameri- 
ca were mentioned as the Prime Minis- 
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ter’s possible destinations. While Mr. 
MacDonald tried to make up his mind 
Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s Mother, arrived in London. The 
courteous Premier arranged a lunch- 
eon for her. 


CANADA: Liberals, Promising 
“New Deals,’’ Win Elections 


“Hep! Hep! Hurrah!” 

Punning on an ancient British cheer, 
the National Canadian Parliament last 
week greeted one of its members. He 
was Mitchell F. Hepburn, ex-soldier, 
ex-farmer, ex-head of the Hepburn Co- 
operative Cheese Factory. At 37 he had 
just been elected the first Liberal 
Premier the Province of Ontario has 
seen since 1905. 

“Mitch,” a tall man with a round face 
over a stiff high collar, tossed Parlia- 
ment an engaging grin that spread to 
his wide-set blue eyes. The Liberal 
victory was as much a tribute to his 
personality and witty speeches as it 
was a protest against the Tory govern- 
ment and the depression. 

Borrowing President Roosevelt’s slo- 
gans for a ‘new deal” and the “forgot- 
ten man,” Mr. Hepburn campaigned 
for a low tariff and unemployment in- 
surance. 

In a more western province, the great 
wheat-growing region of Saskatchewan, 
the Liberals also won. In that section 
many farmers, unable to make a liv- 
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Premier MacDonald, Ordered by His 
Doctor to Take Three Months’ Rest 
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ing, have abandoned the land to hunt 
for game. Local Liberals swept every 
Tory from office in the provincial Leg- 
islature. James G. Gardiner, Liberal, 
who succeeds Premier J. T. M. Ander- 
son, abandoned farming for politics 
years ago. 

In the National Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, Liberals paraded joyously to the 
wild tones of a bagpipe. Then W. L. 
Mackenzie King, their leader, dared 
national Premier Richard B. Bennett 
to call general elections. Mr. Bennett, 
a Tory, refused. 

“The government will advise the 
Governor General regarding dissolu- 
tion,” he said coldly, “when, in its opin- 
ion, dissolution will be in the best in- 
terests of the country.” 


SCANDAL: Premier of Alberta Terms 


Seduction Charge “False, Frivolous” 


A handsome, well-built man walked 
into the Supreme Court at Edmonton, 
Alberta, Monday, with his tall, gray- 
haired wife beside him. John E. Brown- 
lee, Premier of Alberta, appeared as 
the defendant in MacMillan and Mac- 
Millan vs. Brownlee. Only the judge, 
six jurors, and newspaper men gained 
admittance to the court room. Mr. 
Brownlee, 50, is charged with seducing 
an 18-year-old girl. 

The plaintiffs are Allan MacMillan, 
railway engineer and former Mayor of 
Edson, Alberta, and his daughter 
Vivian, who is now 22. The girl, her 
face dead white, took the stand. She 
met the Premier four years ago, she 
said, and he persuaded her to go to 
Edmonton for a government job. 
There, she testified, he visited her at 
the Y.W.C.A. and took her into his 
home for seven weeks. She claimed 
she objected to his attentions until he 
threatened to oust her from her job as 
a government stenographer. 

John Caldwell, medical student and 
son of a minister, asked to marry her, 
but withdrew his offer when she told 
him of the affair. 

Premier Brownlee has filed a counter 
claim against Miss MacMillan and 
Caldwell, charging conspiracy and ask- 
ing $10,000 damages. He characterizes 
their charges as “false, frivolous, vex- 
atious, scandalous, and an abuse of the 
process of the courts.” His followers 
call them “politics.” 


CHINA: Pirates Kidnap 26 From 
Shanghai-Bound British Ship 


New and glistening, the 3,000-ton 
British-owned steamer Shuntien puffed 
south one night last week along the 
sultry China coast, bound from Tien- 
tsin to Shanghai. As she neared the 
mouth of the Yellow River, a Chinese 
in third class whispered an order. 

Confederates dressed as coolies crept 
through the darkness to the bridge and 
poked guns in the ribs of quartermas- 
ter and captain. Others swarmed into 
the engine room and wireless shack. 
The third officer put up a fight. He 
fell, badly wounded. 

An old racket had worked again. 
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Radicals Opened Fire With 


Chinese pirates, disguised as passen- 
gers, had seized the ship. 

Three American women, warned by 
the uproar, barricaded themselves in 
cabins. Less foresighted passengers 
were robbed. In the morning more pi- 
rates in junks put out from shallow 
estuaries. They looted the cargo, then 
made off with a Japanese, 20 Chinese, 
and 5 British subjects, including two 
naval officers. 

British and American warships which 
patrol Chinese waters pursued them. 
Planes leaped from the deck of the 
British aircraft Eagle, anchored at 
Weihaiwei 200 miles east, and swept 
over the pirate stronghold. The terri- 
fied pirates pushed their British pris- 
oners and one Chinese into sampans 
and turned them loose. Planes and 
warships rescued them while Chinese 
troops combed marshes in an attempt 
to force the kidnapers to liberate their 
other victims. 


CUBA: American Loans Which 
Beautified Nation “Illegal” 


Patriotic Cubans glow when they 
view their beautiful Capitol glistening 
white under Havana’s brilliant sun- 
shine. They are proud too of their 
700-mile Great Central Highway, ex- 
tending from one end of the island to 
the other. 

In these hard times, however, they 
frown when they recall huge sums for- 
mer President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales spent to build these improve- 
ments. His extravagance, they say, 
piled up for the island burdensome 
debts to foreigners, mostly Americans. 

Last week they were jubilant when 
a commission appointed in April by 
President Carlos Mendieta reported the 
public works loans were “contracted 
illegally” and need not be fully repaid. 

American owners of $40,000,000 of 
the bonds (public works sinking fund 
gold 5%s of 1930, due 1945) gasped 
with dismay. There were furrowed 
brows at the Chase National Bank of 
New York, the National City Bank of 
New York, and the Continental Illinois 
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Death Marches Again in Havana: (Left) Massed Parade of ABC Society Just Before a Carload of 
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Machine Guns, Scattering the Crowd and Killing Twelve (Right) 


National Bank and Trust Co. of Chica- 
go—banks which advanced $20,000,000 
credit to the Machado regime. 

These debts, declared the Cuban 
commission, “were made with a usurp- 
ing government” and were “annulled 
by the vices and graft of the Machado 
regime ... The government should not 
impoverish its people to pay unjust 
profits to foreign capital.” 

It recommended that the $20,000,000 
bank credit be repudiated entirely— 
with an indemnity for benefit actually 
received by the State. For “moral” 
reasons it suggested that the $40,- 
000,000 of bonds, which were sold 
to the public for 98, be paid off at their 
recent “average value” (they have 
ranged between 20 and 40 this year). 

Indignantly the Chase National Bank 
struck back. “The agreements made 
in connection with the public works fi- 
nancing were all examined by leading 
Cuban and American counsel... and 
were declared by them to be valid and 
binding in all respects ... There is no 
ground upon which these obligations 
can be lawfully repudiated.” 

No interest has been paid on the 
loans since last December, when Cuba 
defaulted pending determination of 
their legality. If the Cuban. Govern- 
ment accepts its commission’s report 
and repudiates the debts, enraged 
American creditors will carry their 
fight into Cuban courts. 


FRANCE: Three Riots: Two Over 
Politics; One Over a Horse 


French tempers, drawn thin by 
months of political unrest, hissed and 
sputtered. Excited Latins staged three 
riots last week. Two of them were 
patterned after the Conservative-Rad- 
ical clashes which scourged Germany 
while Hitler was battling his way to 
power. Fight number three was an 
opera bouffe. It was started by a 
balky horse. 


OnE: Probably no stronger Leftish 
center exists than Toulouse, industrial 
city in Southern France. Here re- 


actionary Jeunesses Patriots last week 
decided to hold a widely publicized 
meeting of their 250 members. Out 
swept thousands of Communists and 
Socialists to break up the meeting. A 
check-up in hospitals and morgues 
after the all-night fracas showed 3 
dead, 230 injured. 


Two: Next night in Lyons, France’s 
great silk center, the stage was set 
with the same properties. The occa- 
sion was a banquet of the Solidarite 
Francaise, blue-shirted Fascist organ- 
ization headed by Francois Coty, per- 
fumer. 

Barely had 200 of the Blue shirts 
gathered when 2,000 Communists set 
out to spoil the party. By midnight, 
with twenty in hospitals, the battle 
ended in a draw. 


THREE: Out through the Bois to the 
beautiful Longchamps race track last 
Saturday moved 70,000 holiday-bent 
Frenchmen. The first race was run 
according to rule. In the second the 
favorite was Joseph E. Widener’s El 
Kantura, whose patrician nose carried 
thousands of good French francs. 

The barrier whipped up, and the 
horses—all but El Kantura—tore 
away. The Widener’ thoroughbred, 
evidently puzzled by the French racing 
custom of running clockwise around 
the track, declined to budge. When 
Pepino was announced winner, trouble 
started. 

Crying “staviskys,” which has lately 
displaced “vieux chameau” (old camel) 
as the direst of French insults, thou- 
sands of angry bettors swept over the 
picture-book flower beds and carefully 
clipped lawns. After dousing seven 
small white betting booths with gaso- 
line and firing them, they were charged 
by the decorative Republican Guard. 
The races were called off. 


COWS: Former Island Queen Requests 
Cattle for Her Farm Near Amiens 


Three cows are needed in northern 
France. So says dusky Mme. Camille 
Paul, who in the 1890s was Queen Per- 
ette of Mohilla Island in the Comoros 
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between Mozambique and Madagascar 
in the Indian Ocean. Now she lives 
with her handsome French husband on 
a hilly farm near Amiens, France. 

Feeling that she is still a person of 
consequence, the former Queen ap- 
pealed to the Ministry of Colonies to 
give her cash to buy the cattle. 

She has not lost dignity since she 
left her island kingdom, which was 
fifteen miles long, eight miles wide, and 
fringed with coral reefs. There she 
used to see herds of cattle grazing un- 
der coconut palms. Perette’s subjects, 
descendants of shipwrecked Arabs, 
were peaceful. French colonization of 
Mohilla proceeded quietly, though in 
Madagascar, 300 miles east, troops 
fought bitterly against Perette’s cousin, 
Queen Ranavalona the Cruel. 

Then romance entered. Among the 
white men in Perette’s capital-village 
of Fomboni was Brig. (Corp.) Camille 
Paul of the military gendarmes. Dark- 
skinned women fluttered as he strolled 
up and down the narrow streets, flaunt- 
ing his long mustachios. From her 
barrack-like palace on the _ beach, 
Queen Perette saw him, snatched him 
up, and married him. In 1899 she 
went with him to his French farm. 

To the Brigadier, she is still a queen. 
They raised their two children as 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess. 
The French Government grants them 
an annuity of 4,000 francs ($265). 
Pierre Laval, Colonial Minister, hinted 
the cows would be provided. 


RUMANIA: Barthou Visit Adds 
Strength to Little Entente 


“Long live France!’’shouted the wel- 
coming committee. 

“That is not enough; you must learn 
to shout ‘Long live Peace!’” Louis 
Barthou, France’s belligerent Foreign 
Minister, instructed Rumanian war vet- 
erans who greeted him on his arrival 
in flag-decked Bucharest last week. He 
had come to join three Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Little Entente who had pre- 
viously gathered for a conference. 

“Long live France and peace!” 
bawled the veterans obediently. 

These peaceful sentiments did not 
prevent Europe from eyeing M. Bar- 
thou with suspicion. Hungary felt that 
to talk platitudes was not. his only pur- 
pose in meeting Foreign Ministers 
Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia, Nico- 
las Titulescu of Rumania, and Boske 
Jeftich of Yugoslavia. Speaking to the 
upper house in Budapest, Premier Jul- 
ius Goemboes raised his old cry for re- 
vision of the 1920 Treaty of Trianon 
by which Rumania got a slice of Hun- 
gary. Hungary had powerful friends in 
Rome, Vienna, and Berlin, he boasted. 

Next day M. Titelescu, “the smartest 
living Rumanian,” answered the chal- 
lenge. His beardless face glowing, his 
high voice thin with agitation, he ad- 
dressed the Rumanian Parliament. His 
country, he declared, would not relin- 
guish a square-yard of territory. M. 
Barthou backed him up: “Anyone who 
touches an inch of your soil will meet 
not only with your opposition but with 
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Louis Barthou. (Left) of France 
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that of France, who is with you heart 
and soul.” 

In the diplomats’ gallery there was a 
slight commotion. The German and 
Hungarian Ministers walked out. 

A few hours before M. Barthou’s ar- 
rival iv Bucharest, the Little Entente 
Foreign Ministers. endorsed regional 
security as a means to peace. The con- 
ference also declared they would resist 
the return of the Hapsburgs “in any 
capacity.” 

France has sponsored the Little En- 
tente as a weapon against German am- 
bition. By his latest trip to Rumania, 
M. Barthou reminded the re-arming 
Reich of this fact. Ostensibly he came 
merely to pay a friendly call, possibly 
to congratulate Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, which have recognized 
France’s new ally, the Soviet Union. 


GRAN CHACO: Victory in Huge 
Battle Claimed by Both Sides 


War correspondents in Asuncion, La 
Paz, and Buenos Aires rushed to tele- 
graph offices last week to tell the world 
about a tremendous battle in the Gran 
Chaco. These cities are 400, 575, and 
850 miles, respectively, from the war- 
ring Bolivian and Paraguayan forces. 

Journalists report the struggle from 
a distance because neither army is 
hospitable to men interested merely in 
sending out truthful dispatches. 
Whether the action be a skirmish or a 
general engagement, each side verbose- 
ly claims victory. Relayed to the rival 
capitals the happy news is further em- 
bellished by sanguine war ministers, 
then made public. 

The only thing certain about the 
latest hostilities is their location—a 
few miles North of the Argentine bor- 
der in hay fields where the two forces 
have blasted away at each other since 
May 13 when the third major Para- 
guayan offensive began. The attack- 
ers, overwhelmingly Indian, hope to 
drive their foes completely out of the 
ill-defined Chaco, and dispel land- 
locked Bolivia’s last hope of gaining 
access to the Paraguay river and a 
trade route to the Atlantic. 

According to Bolivian news sources, 
Paraguayans laid down a heavy ar- 
tillery barrage, then rushed reckless- 
ly through outlying Bolivian defenses. 
Brave Bolivians then charged and vir- 
tually annihilated an entire Para- 
guayan division (2,000 men). It was 
true, La Paz officials admitted sadly, 
that Bolivian casualties totaled 61 
dead, 170 wounded. 

From Asuncion, the rival capital, 
flashed a hot denial. The 2,000 dead 
and wounded were Bolivians. Dis- 
creetly, Paraguayans failed to men- 
tion their own losses. 

The bloody struggle which began 
two years ago was resumed Jan. 7 
after an eighteen-day truce in which the 
League of Nations and Cordell Hull, 
American Secretary of State, tried to 
mediate the dispute. Of late Bolivia 
has achieved the greater victories— 
according to “observers” in Buenos 
Aires. 
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VON PAPEN: Aristocrat, Nazi 
Challenger, Vice Chancellor 


A few days ago a gray-haired, thin- 
faced, thin-lipped man with drawing 
room manners spoke at a German uni- 
versity. His words brought black looks 
to wearers of brown shirts (see page 
3). 
* is unlikely the orator will go to 
a concentration camp, for the defiant 
speechmaker was Franz von Papen, 
Vice Chancellor of Hitler’s Germany. 

Herr von Papen’s portrait could 
never be painted with the conventional 
heavy oils that would picture his aris- 
tocratic brother Junkers. The picture 
of the former army man, boss-spy, op- 
portunist, and dilettante, who dresses 
like a Bond Street manikin would have 
to be done with blobs of adventure, 
intrigue, and romance. 

Literally born into his Kaiser’s aris- 
tocratic government, young von Papen 
was shipped off to Washington as mili- 
tary attache at the German Embassy. 
Trouble began soon after 1914. One 
of his men, Capt. Franz von Rintelen, 
spending money like a drunken sailor 
($450,000 in a few months), tried fran- 
tically to persuade the Mexicans Villa 
and Huerta to buy large quantities of 
United States munitions. The effect of 
such a move on a war-torn Germany 
would have been most beneficial. It 
would have kept munitions from going 
to the Allies. It also might have stirred 
up trouble between Mexico and the 
United States. 

Then ominous rumblings accused von 
Papen of intriguing to have the Wel- 
land Canal blown up. On top of these 
things a German spy was caught try- 
ing to make his way through the Al- 
lied blockade into Germany. On him 
was found a letter from von Papen to 
his wife. It said: “I always say to 
these idiotic Yankees that they had bet- 
ter hold their tongues...” 

The weight of evidence of double- 
dealing finally crushed von Papen’s 
Washington diplomatic career. In De- 
cember,. 1915, President Wilson de- 
manded he be recalled. 

Von Papen’s receipt of his passports 
got headlines four columns wide, while 
the papers had just one column to 
spare for this: “Ford Sails Today to 
End War; 83 Peace Pilgrims . . . Will 
Set Out on Oscar II; Auto Man Draws 
Up Wil... 

Living up to his aristocratic birth- 
right, von Papen had no ordinary sail- 
ing. To augment the common fare on 
his steamer, he ordered from Sherry’s, 
one of New York’s smartest caterers: 
twenty pounds of coffee, a tub of sauer- 
kraut, twenty pints of cream, two doz- 
en jars of apple compote, eight pints 
of champagne, several boxes of candy. 
He was barely out of the country when 
a Federal Grand Jury indicted him as 
a bomb plotter, and that indictment 
was quashed only two years ago. 

After a brief spell on the Western 
Front during the Somme offensive, the 





Franz von Papen, tae Most Powerful Aristocrat in Naziland 


resplendent von Papen was shipped to 
Palestine as Chief of Staff of the 
Fourth Turkish Army. He had been 
on this job only a short while when 
Allenby’s magnificent march through 
the desert ripped the Turkish Army to 
shreds. By the scant margin of two 
hours von Papen and his Turks got out 
of Nazareth before Allenby’s tanned 
army swept in. In one of the tents 
near this little city in the Holyland 
were found more records of von Pa- 
pen’s espionage activities in America. 

After the war Herr von Papen be- 
came active in politics of the new Ger- 
man Republic—a government for which 
he had little actual sympathy. He was 
elected to the Prussian Diet as a Cen- 
trist in 1921. He is a privy chamber- 
lain to the Pope, and for some time 
has been the German voice of the Vati- 
can—a job lately grown increasingly 
difficult. In the Summer of 1932 when 
Bruening’s government fell, von Papen 
stepped into the Chancellorship. 

The Junkers-dominated Cabinet he 
picked was known as the “Monocle 
Cabinet.” It was not destined to stem 
the Hitler tide for long. Yet when the 
Third Reich was born von Papen sal- 
vaged one political plum—the Vice 
Chancellorship. By a thread he still 
clung to this last week while the world 
waited to see if his speech would sink 


him into oblivion or rocket him into 
increased power. 

In his repeated friendly overtures to 
France he has gained many friends, 
many enemies. The friends feel such 
utterances promote international am- 
ity. The enemies feel they are an ef- 
fort to pull his own chestnuts from the 
fire. For the von Papen business enter- 
prises have been none too successful 
lately. 

He saw most of his investments in 
heavy industries in western Germany 
vanish during stormy reconstruction 
days. To recoup, he turned his eyes 
westward toward the Saar Basin where 
he invested what he had salvaged. He 
has guaranteed to the French that their 
investments there will be protected 
should Saar Basin citizens vote in next 
Winter’s plebiscite to join the Reich. 
His enemies say they know why. It is 
because he wants the same assurance 
for his own properties in case of a vote 
for France. 

Von Papen is no democrat. He be- 
lieves in divine right of rulers, and ap- 
parently he hasn’t the least doubt that 
a good lump of that divinity rests in 
himself. With Germany leaning more 
and more toward the divine right idea, 
it is possible that the gray-eyed, 55- 
year-old man will be a divine instru- 
ment. 
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CREW: Roosevelt, Now an Eli, 


Sees Yale Trounce Alma Mater 


Presidential cheers are hoodoos. 

Frequently during the depression Mr. 
Hoover rooted for Wall Street bulls. 
The bears carried off the spoils. Friday 
last week President Roosevelt, Har- 
vard ’04, cried encouragement to Crim- 
son shells rowing against Yale. For 
the first time since 1928 the Blue made 
a clean sweep of the three-race regatta. 

Had he wanted to straddle the issue, 
Mr. Roosevelt could have pleaded his 
right to share Eli’s elation. Just be- 
fore he boarded the Sequoia at New 
Haven and sailed to New London, he 
had been made Doctor of Laws by 
President Angell of Yale. 

At the noon, day before the race, 
the Sequoia steamed up the Thames 
and anchored at the finish. Young F. 
D. R. Jr., who pulled number 6 oar in 
the freshman boat, visited his father 
but probably got no last minute ad- 
vice, unless it was “Tugwell, son.” 

Early Friday morning New London 
was a strange sight. Ordinarily only 
officials and relatives of the oarsmen 
get up early enough for the freshman 
race. Others pass up the prelimi- 
naries, sleep off holiday headaches un- 
til afternoon, and rush to appear on 
time for the varsities at twilight. 

But here were two Roosevelts star- 
ring in one show at one time. Photog- 


raphers and newspaper men dragged 
themselves out of bed to go to work. 
Washington correspondents suddenly 
found themselves covering _a~ sport 
event. Sport writers puzzled over the 
problem of scribbling about Washing- 
ton notables. 

A well-filled observation train of fif- 
teen cars chugged to the start. The 
President, wearing a tan coat, flannels, 
and his familiar floppy hat, stepped 
down from the Sequoia to the referee’s 
little motor craft, Dodger III. Seated 
in an armchair on its diminutive for- 
ward deck, he waved sunny greetings 
to boats passed on the way up-river for 
the take-off. 

Yale freshmen jumped to the fore 
and held the lead. Trailing a few yards 
behind, the President was visibly ex- 
cited but conservative as his son and 
crew mates fought valiantly to make 
up lost water. He didn’t try to give 
the Crimson shell a shove. Neither did 
he direct his Coast Guard to sink the 
victorious Yale boat before it could 
cross the line three-quarters of a length 
in front. 

“Row, row, row, with Roosevelt’ 
may be the next campaign song of the 
Republicans. For young F. D. R. Jr., 
6 foot 4 and weighing 175 pounds, was 
not only beaten but completely winded. 
After his boat had coasted home, he 
slumped forward, near collapse. Soon 
he straightened up again, but his face 
was sad. He had lost his shirt. Ac- 
cording to rowing tradition, he had to 
turn it over to Theodore Griggs, num- 
ber 6 in the Yale shell. 


& 


By late afternoon the already large 
crowd had doubled for the varsity race. 
Airplanes roared overhead. Thousands 
lined the banks. The observation train 
had grown to 39 cars. 

Boats were jammed at the finish like 
automobiles in New York City’s busy 
roaring 40s at theatre hour. Some of 
the famous persons on the street of 
yachts were J. P. Morgan, George F. 
Baker Jr., Ernst Hanfstaengl, Hitler’s 
publicity agent, and Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein, Hitlerism’s foremost exile. 

Quiet water and a following current 
made conditions perfect for a record. 
Both shells glided along swiftly. At 
one point Harvard wandered off course 
because a guiding flag had been re- 
moved by prankish drunks in a little 
boat. 

It was Yale’s race all the way. Once 
again, defying a very urgent request, 
yachts at the finish found it impossible 
to keep quiet so the coxwains could be 
heard. As stroke Johnny Jackson led 
Yale home three lengths ahead, sirens 
screeched deafeningly and skyrockets 
arched in blazing parabolas. The 
time, 19:51 4-5, was a record for the 
course of slightly under four miles. So 
was Harvard’s clocking of 20:01 3-5. 

Thus Yale finally won the classic 
race after three straight defeats. The 
series stands: Yale 38 victories, Har- 
vard 34. Harvard took the first race 
back in 1852 after only a little prac- 
tice, because “too much rowing will 
blister the oarsmen’s hands.” 

The Yale-Harvard pull is the oldest 
intercollegiate sport event in America, 
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“Me and the President:” Mr. Roosevelt on the Referee’s Boat With Some Spesting Sons of Harvard and Yale 
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yet Franklin Roosevelt was only the 
second President to see it while in 
office. His cousin Theodore watched 
Harvard lose to Yale in 1905. 


YACHTING: Candidates Tune Up 


for the America’s Cup Race 


The America’s Cup is not a cup but a 
sterling silver pitcher with an elon- 
gated neck and a Babe Ruth waistline. 
It originated in England 83 years ago 
when members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron chipped in $500 for a trophy 
to go to the winner of a race around 
the Isle of Wight. John C. Stevens’s 
America and seventeen British vessels 
entered. 

Mr. Stevens led that naval parade 
and turned his ornate piece of silver- 
ware over to the New York Yacht Club, 
of which he was commodore. The club 
offered it as a permanent emblem of 
international yachting supremacy. 
Gradually through the years it became 
known as the America’s Cup, not be- 
cause this country always successfully 
defended it, but in memory of Mr. 
Stevens’s schooner. 

Beginning Sept. 15, an American and 
a British yacht, both yet to be picked, 
will sail for the cup off Newport, R. I. 

On these same waters last week, 
three American candidates, all hopeful 
of earning the right to represent the 
United States, turned up in preliminary 
trials. Interest centered largely on a 
new boat, Rainbow, owned by Harold 
S. Vanderbilt and a syndicate. She did 
well in bad weather, poorly when winds 
were light. 

Her two rivals are Frederick H. 
Prince’s Weetamoe and Yankee, owned 
by a Boston syndicate and skippered 
by Charles Francis Adams, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy. A fourth yacht, 
Gerard B. Lambert’s old Vanitie, also 
raced to provide competition, but she 
is ineligible because of the new rules 
restricting competitors to Class J 
sloops. 

The committee, which must eventual- 
ly name the fastest boat, did not learn 
much. Vanitie beat Yankee. Yankee 
beat Weetamoe. Weetamoe showed 
better than Rainbow. Rainbow led 
Vanitie. 

The real trials begin the second week 
in July. The finals are in August. UI- 
timately Rainbow will be chosen de- 
fender, say experts. 

Britain has just two candidates for 
challenger: Endeavour, T. O. M. Sop- 
with’s recently launched boat, and Vel- 
sheda, owned by W. L. Stephenson. To 
date Endeavour seems faster and will 
probably be picked before July 17, last 
day the challenging country may make 
a selection according to the ancient 
rules. 

Then Endeavour will have to travel 
to New England on her own keel, los- 
ing valuable practice time while the 
American yachts continue to analyze 
their defects in competition. This is 


one of the unfair things about the race 
and explains in part why the United 
States has always won. Great Britain 
has made twelve unsuccessful bids, 
Canada, two. 
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Enzo, Fiermonte, Who Failed to 
Penetrate Elite Boxing Circles 


In the old days many more things 
handicapped our foreign foes. Once 
the United States entered a fleet of 
boats each assigned a job in bottling 
up the lone British entry so that the 
Stars and Stripes was sure to prevail. 
In 1895, Lord Dunraven quit in the 
middle of a series and went home in 
a temper, charging ungentlemanly con- 
duct. For a time, America reserved 
the right to switch her entry at the 
last moment, having one yacht ready 
for calm seas, another designed to ex- 
cel in rough water. 

Today the America’s Cup races are 
sporting and friendly. Genial Sir 
Thomas Lipton was largely responsible 
for wiping out ill-feeling. He spent a 
fortune, tried five times, and failed. 
Always a picturesque figure, he had the 
whole world cheering for him, even in 
defeat. 


WRESTLING: World Title Goes 
to Greek Jim (Adonis) Londos 


Monday night 20,000 wrestling fans 
witnessed what was billed as the 
greatest limb-twisting test in 23 years. 
Jim Londos, the beautiful Greek, tri- 
umphed over American Jim Browning, 
for the World’s championship. 

With his famous airplane scissors, 
Browning had the best of it at times, 
but Londos was prepared for every 
trick. While women shrieked admir- 
ingly, the Greek Adonis tossed his 
225 pound victim about lightly, finally 
finishing him after an hour and ten 


minutes with a crotch and head hold, 
followed by a body slam. The match 
was billed as a contest—not the usual 
exhibition—and many fans suspected 
it was on the level. 

The champion’s name is_ really 
Christopher Theophilis. Though only 
5 feet 8 and under 200 pounds, he ex- 
pects to stay on top by means of a 
“coma clutch” he is perfecting. 

He likes wine and plays sentimental 
tunes on the mandolin. His earnings 
are estimated as more than Babe 
Ruth’s—ahead of all athletes except 
Dempsey and Tunney. In spite of be- 
ing thrown a few times in Wall St., 
he is still wealthy. 


SPORT SHORTS: Fiermonte’s 
Fight With Rosenbloom Off 


No cauliflower ears mar vhe perfect- 
ly groomed 27-year-old Italian, Enzo 
Fiermonte, handsomest and one of the 
most mediocre of all boxers. Last No- 
vember he married 41-year-old Made- 
leine Force Astor Dick in the Doctors 
Hospital, New York city, where she 
was recovering from a fall. 

She was once the wife of John Jacob 
Astor whom she saw go down on the 
Titanic. Then she married and later 
divorced a childhood chum, William K. 


* Dick. 


Being paired with such a notable 
makes Fiermonte socially acceptable 
at Newport, Palm Beach, and the 
Hamptons. But he still finds it diffi- 
cult to penetrate elite boxing circles. 
Czars of the ring ruled out the Fier- 
monte-Rosenbloom bout because it was 
one-sided. The explanation was that 
Rosenbloom is an expert, Fiermonte 
only a tea-drinking champion. 

Fiermonte resents being referred to 
as the husband of John Jacob Astor’s 
former wife or as the stepfather of 
young Astor. He explained why he 
had hoped to meet Rosenbloom. A 
friend had bet him $10,000 to $5,000 
he would lose. It was a chance to 
prove he could have earned a fortune 
himself if he had wanted to. 

HELEN Hicks A Pro: The sturdy 1931 
national woman’s champion, known to 
her friends as Billy, will represent a 
sporting goods concern, sponsor a line 
of Helen Hicks clubs, and teach women 
how to play golf. 

She is prepared to make golf her life 
work. “It’s the only thing I know.” 
She can’t cook, sew, keep house, or sell 
real estate, and feels happiest on a golf 
course. 

Britt BonTHRON: Princeton’s track 
ace flew out to Los Angeles for an in- 
tercollegiate meet last week. On the 
way he was airsick. Saturday he flew 
around a mile track in 4:08.9, not a 
record but good enough to beat. his 
rival Glenn Cunningham, world record- 
holder, by six yards. Each has now 
won two races. Stanford’s Indians 
swamped the team title with 63 points. 
Then followed University of Southern 
California, and Louisiana State. 
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Hands in the New Deal: Mr. Roosevelt's 
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Fire Follows Drought in the Wheat Belt: Half the Population of Clearwater, Kan., Turns 
out to Fight a Blaze Which Destroys 54 Acres Before Being Stopped at a Highway Crossing 
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SCIENCE 





A. A. A. S.: Scientists’ Discussions 


Range From Atoms to Planets 


Tales of amputating leopards’ toes, 
of meteorites, cosmic rays, atom- 
smashing, and whooping cough enliv- 
ened the ninety-fourth meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Last week’s session 
drew more than 2,000 American scien- 
tists to the University of California, 
where they listened to 800-odd papers. 


ATOM-SMASHING: While nations wran- 
gle over plans for bigger and better 
guns with which to kill soldiers, physi- 
cists contrive more and more powerful 
atom-smashing howitzers. Should their 
scientific gunnery finally send matter 
bullets crashing into the hearts of 
atoms, one of science’s most pressing 
problems would be solved. An incalcu- 
lably great energy source may be 
found. 

Most of the work along these lines 
has been carried on at the University of 
California and at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’s Round Hill labo- 
ratory. It was at the latter spot that 
young Dr. Robert J. Van De Graaf 
last Fall built his giant 10,000,000-volt 
static machine. 

For last week’s listeners Dr. Van 
De Graaf described a 30,000,000-volt 
battering ram similar to his existing 
apparatus, which he intends to build. 
Its generator, 25 feet high and 10 feet 
in diameter, will be placed in a steel 
vacuum tank to prevent break-downs 
caused by surrounding air. Instead of 
the paper belt used in the old machine, 
which carried charges from the genera- 
tor to the vast sphere from which the 
current crashed through space, current 
from the new generator will be carried 
by a nickel, steel, and porcelain belt. 

Meanwhile California scientists, head- 
ed by Prof. Ernest C. Lawrence, have 
devised plans for an ingenious 20,000,- 
000-volt “merry go round” apparatus. 
Made up of two 40-inch disks and a 
“world’s largest” 85-ton magnet, it 
whirls electrical particles in spiral 
paths. At each jump from one disk to 
another, an additional pressure of 50,- 
000 volts is added until finally energ- 
ized particles—neutrons—are whirled 
off the disks at targets. 

Much scientific faith is attached to 
the California experiments because of 
the nature of the bullets. Neutrons, 
carrying no electrical charge, will not 
be deflected by the electrical field about 
an atom. Able to avoid this electrical 
armor plate, they may go crashing into 
the atom heart to release energy in 
undreamed of quantities. 


Common Cops: Far more expensive 
to business and government than such 
death-dealing diseases as cancer and 
tuberculosis is the common cold. To 
study this annoying ailment Prof. Wil- 
liam J. Kerr and Dr. John B. Lagen 
worked at the University of California 
Hospital. There they sorted out men 
with high susceptibility to colds and 
placed them in a ward where heat and 
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Dr. Van De Graaf how Plans a 
30,000,000-Volt Battering Ram 


: ACME 
Dr. Kaplan and Test Tube Used 
for Study of Aurora Borealis 


humidity were controlled. The men 
were thrown in direct contact with per- 
sons having bad cases of sniffles. 
Though sneezed on, those with high 
susceptibility failed to catch cold. 
Then the doctors tried another trick 
with their human guinea pigs. They 
innoculated them with the virus sup- 
posed to cause colds. Still nothing hap- 
pened. With this laboratory work be- 
hind them, the California researchers 
turned to case histories. More than 
1,300 were examined before the re- 
searchers arrived at any conclusions. 
Last week their report stated flatly 
that they did not believe colds infec- 





tious or of bacterial origin. They 
guessed the most likely cause was dis- 
sipation of body heat through pores. 
With bodily resistance lowered by snif- 
fles, bacteria then might bring on grave 
secondary complications. 


PLANETS: One of Sunday supplement 
editors’ favorite subjects—populations 
on adjacent planets—was definitely rel- 
egated to limbo by astronomers last 
week. Dr. Vesto M. Slipher, discoverer 
of the planet Pluto, and Dr. E. C. 
Slipher, both of the Lowell Observa- 
tory, with Dr. Arthur Adel of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan studied atmos- 
pheres surrounding Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. Spectroscopic 
examination showed the atmospheres 
were made up largely of marsh gas, 
ammonia gas, and free hydrogen. Ogy- 
gen, the basic necessity of life, was 
missing. 

Further examinatior of other planets 
led them to the conclusion that so far 
as our corner of the universe is con- 
cerned Earth alone can support ani- 
mal life. There is a possibility that 
Mars has sufficient oxygen to support 
vegetable life but little likelihood that 
animal life can exist there. The chief 
reason that so little is known about this 
planet is that it is usually obscured 
by vapor clouds. 

While these astronomers squinted far 
out into space, Prof. Joseph Kaplan of 
the Los Angeles branch of the Univer- 
sity of California studied effects near 
home. He knew the glow in moonless 
night skies was caused 25 per cent by 
stars, 15 per cent by constant auroral 
glow, and 60 per cent by cosmic radia- 
tion. He did not know what caused the 
cosmic radiation (not to be confused 
with cosmic rays). 

Suspecting Earth’s thick nitrogen 
blanket to be the source, he used as 
apparatus a test tube of nitrogen gas 
and a spectroscope instead of a tele- 
scope. Shooting varying electric cur- 
rents through his tube of gas, he ob- 
served the “nitrogen glow” effect seen 
by other scientists. 

Carefully calibrating the current he 
classified the effects. One produced 
the phenomenon known as the aurora 
borealis. Another gave the soft night 
glow of the moonless sky. Thus, with 
a test tube and a spectroscope, Dr. 
Kaplan solved two puzzles at which 
man has gaped uncomprehendingly for 
millions of years. 


Brains: Dr. Clarence W. Brown of 
the University of California may have 
found a key to unlock some of the 
mysteries of the brain. In his labora- 
tory he had two nickel-silver wire 
electrodes, a high frequency current, 
and a dog. 

Into the beast’s brain he shot a 
3,000,000-cycle current—a frequency 
sufficiently high to zoom unobstructed 
through tissue. The startling effect 
was temporarily to paralyze certain 
brain centers while allowing others to 
function normally. The most likely 
use of the Brown discovery is to 
paralyze certain sections, and, by the 
process of elimination, discover the 
function of each brain section. 
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INGE: The “Gloomy Dean” Will 
Quit St. Paul’s for Rusticity 


“Who is this Dr. Inge?” Britishers 
asked in 1911. Prime Minister Asquith 
had just announced Royal approval of 
the choice church authorities had made 
for Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. Second in rank to the Bishop of 
a Diocese, the Dean manages the 
Cathedral’s affairs. He also arranges 
services. 

Last week when it was announced 
that Dean Inge would retire next 
October, almost everyone in the 
English-speaking world knew some- 
thing about the Very Rev. William 
Ralph Inge. 

Dean Inge’s father and grandfather 
were clergymen. For more than 25 
years Dr. Inge taught at Eton, Oxford, 
and Cambridge and held a_ small 
London parish. But when he was 
settled comfortably in the Deanery on 
Ludgate Hill, high above surrounding 
chimney-pots, he burst into prom- 
inence by sharply denouncing the pres- 
ent and grimly predicting an even 
worse future. The Daily Mail christened 
him the “Gloomy Dean,” and the name 
stuck. 

A prolific writer of serious books on 
philosophy and popular newspaper 
articles, Dean Inge won a much larger 
audience than could assemble under the 
great dome with which Sir Christopher 
Wren topped St. Paul’s. There are few 
questions on which he is not ready to 
express candid, unorthodox, vitriolic 
opinions. He is always “front page” 
news. 

A clerical aristocrat, the Dean de- 
spises socialism and curls thin lips at 
democracy which he calls “the silliest 
of all fetishes.” He thinks life for 
most people is “a frivolous and joyless 
emptiness.” He has slight love for the 
working-man and warns cynically that 
any civilization which aims to establish 
“a working-man’s paradise” is doomed 
from the start. He dislikes modern 
town life of which “social unrest is a 
disease,” and he wishes things were 
like the Victorian era, when there was 
an orderly prosperity and proper re- 
spect for the established church. He 
seldom takes the popular side of any 
question. “Any dead dog,” he says, 
“can float with the stream.” 

In religion he is a thoroughgoing 
modernist. He has come out for a re- 
stricted birth-rate; two kinds of mar- 
riage ceremony, one recognized by the 
Church to be binding to death, the 
other recognized by the State to be a 
limited contract. Modern young people 
make him smile. “They effect a kind 
of topsy-turvy hypocrisy,” he says, 
“making themselves out to be worse 
than they are.” 

Dean Inge was 74 this month. He is 
tall and gaunt. His face is white and 
thin. Dark, sunken eyes smolder with 
wistful contemptuousness, scorn, and 
disillusion. Slightly deaf, he appears 
bored at church gatherings, but as a 








Dean Inge Called Life Empty, an 
the Daily Mail Called Him Gloomy 


INTERNATIONAL 
Bishop Arundale, Elected Leader of 
Theososphists; and His Hindu Wife 





diner-out he is genial, witty, and tre- 
mendously popular. 

He is careless about his clothes and 
often appears with the nap of his silk 
hat crushed and his Dean’s gaiters 
wrinkled. In a lecture on “Greeks and 
Barbarians” he once spoke of “a shape- 
less darkness.” The term fits himself. 

The “Gloomy Dean” will go to his 
new home, Brightwell Manor, near 
Wallingford, in Berkshire, Oct. 2. 
“When I retire,” he said, “you must 
think of me as a horny-handed Berk- 
shire rustic cultivating his garden, 
world-forgetting and by the world for- 
got.” 

When Dr. Inge leaves London, his 
decanal stall in St. Paul’s will be oc- 
cupied by another modernist, the Very 
Rev. Walter Robert Matthews, now 
Dean of Exeter. Last Winter when 
Anglicans shook their heads over Uni- 
tarian ministers preaching in Liverpool 
Cathedral, Dean Matthews startled con- 
servatives by inviting four non-con- 
formist ministers to preach in his 
cathedral during Lent. 


THEOSOPHISTS: V ote Names 
Bishop Arundale New Head 


A one-funneled liner steamed slowly 
up the Coromandel Coast of south- 
eastern India. Outside shallow Madras 
harbor the ship dropped anchor. Pas- 
sengers descended warily from the 
vessel to flat-bottomed boats to be 
taken ashore. 

In a corner of one of the boats, 
guarded by postal officials, was piled 
mail destined for Indian addresses. 
Several boxes, carefully wrapped and 
sealed, contained ballots marked by 
Theosophists all over the world to elect 
a new leader to succeed the late Annie 
Besant, for 50 years a dominant power 
in the cult. 

In Adyar, an aristocratic suburb of 
Madras, officials in the International 
Theosophist Society—oily-haired Hin- 
dus, perfectly clothed Britishers, and 
business-like A mericans— eagerly 
opened the boxes. Ballots were tabu- 
lated. From Wheaton, IIll., were 7,500 
votes from members of the American 
Theosophical Society. 

Two candidates—Ernest Wood of 
Adyar and Bishop George Sydney Ar- 
undale of the Liberal Catholic Church 
—for a time ran neck and neck. When 
votes from the four corners of the 
earth were recorded last week, the 
Bishop won. 

Bishop Arundale, an Englishman, is 
55 and married to a high-caste Hindu 
wife half his age. He has never con- 
verted her, believing Hindus better off 
in their own sphere. A missionary in 
Australia and India, he has spent 
most of his life teaching. In his pre- 
election address he promised to spend 
the seven years of his term entirely on 
Theosophical business. His duties will 
include lecturing to Theosophists the 
world over. 

The choice pleased Theosophists, who 
knew the Bishop’s mother had been an 
intimate of Mme. Blavatsky, founder of 
the cult, and that he himself had been 
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Mrs. Besant’s right-hand man for years. 

Theosophical objects are: Human 
brotherhood, without distinction of race, 
creed, sex, caste, or color; study of 
comparative religions, philosophy, and 
science; investigation of unexplained 
laws of nature. 

Theosophists do not inquire into re- 
ligious affiliations of members. They 
may belong to any church or none. 


. 
FILM BOYCOTT: Churchmen of 
All Sects Rise Up in Protest 


“We must have toward that sacred 
thing—the mind of a child—_toward 
that clean and virgin thing, that un- 
marked slate . . . the same care about 
the impression made upon it, that the 
best clergyman, the most inspired 
teacher of youth, would have,” Will 
Hays said twelve years ago when h 
became cinema czar. 

These pious words pleased many. 
Movie magnates, then in ill-repute, 
were so pleased with the public’s re- 
ception of Mr. Hays’s remarks that 
two years later they tore up his five- 
year contract at $100,000 a year and 
gave him a ten-year one at $150,000 a 
year. Gilbert Miller, play producer, 
called Mr. Hays “the highest salaried 
nitwit in America.” 

Church people who have complained 
to Mr. Hays about offenses against 
Christian morality and decency in the 
films were turned away softly with 
his remark: “The films are yours, not 
ours.”’ More recently, aroused over such 
films as “Tarzan and His Mate,” and 
“Riptide,” churches have decided to 
take Mr. Hays literally. 

Roman Catholic Bishops met in Cin- 
cinnati last week for the special pur- 
pose of waging war on movies. The 
Bishops heard that 1,000,000 Catholics 
had joined their Legion of Decency, 
pledging themselves to stay away from 
indecent films. They planned to gather 
in the other 19,000,000 members when 
they received word of unexpected coop- 
eration from other quarters. 

Last week Friday, in New York, the 
Federal Council of Churches, speaking 
for about 40,000,000 Protestants, urged 
members to join the Catholics in their 
fight. The council suggested that 
Protestants accept the pledge of the 
Legion of Decency and exert their in- 
fluence on the film industry and at 
Washington against block-booking and 
blind-buying. It also called on Protest- 
ant ministers to rouse their parishoners 
against indecent movies by preaching. 
The third Sunday in October was set 
for anti-Hollywood sermons. 

In addition to this comforting news, 
the Bishops heard that the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, at 
Wernersville, Pa., also urged their con- 
gregations to associate themselves with 
the Catholics. 

The next day Mr. Hays issued an- 
other statement. He said: “There is 
but one answer and one answer only to 
reasonable objections to pictures, and 
that is the pictures’ themselves.” 
Clergymen called his remark a red 
herring. 


EDUCATION 





JOBS: As the Depression Wanes, 


“Grads” Face Rosier Prospects 


Zelotes W. Coombs, dean of Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, 
gloomily pointed out last week that 
there are twice as many new graduates 
as there are jobs. Yet college employ- 
ment bureaus found 1934 graduates 
faced rosier prospects than any class 
since 1929. 

Northwestern University in Chicago 
expects to place 60 per cent of its 1934 
graduates who want work. Last year 
it found positions for only 25 per cent. 

Ten years ago every graduate want- 
ing a job got one. Large organizations 
—such as the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and the Chase National 
Bank—scouted on college campuses and 
hired great numbers of young men for 
training. Campus canvassing had al- 
most disappeared last year. This year 
Yale was delighted to find business 
men again prospecting for young hope- 
fuls. 

Another sign of improvement report- 
ed is that new graduates are getting 
into their chosen fields. A year ago 
they took anything they could get. 
Salaries have still to climb back to 
normal. Until 1929 men started at 
$35 to $40 a week; women at $25. 





KEYSTONE 


Out of College and Into the Job 
Line, With Outlook Rosier This Year 


Now $20 to $25 is customary for men; 
$15 to $20 usual for women. 

Women have one laugh on the men. 
College girls have invaded a new field. 
Throughout the depression, they have 
been getting jobs in department stores. 
Now nearly all the young women be- 
hind counters in such New York shops 
as Macy’s, Lord & Taylor’s, Altman’s, 
and Best’s are degree holders. 


LATIN EXAMS: Children Have 
To Link New Deal With Rome 


The ways of ancient Rome were held 
up beside the New Deal in New York 
last week. Examining third-year high 
school students in Latin, the Board of 
Regents asked for the usual transla- 
tions, declensions and conjugations and 
then set the following posers: 

1. Name a reform of Gaius Grac- 
chus similar to one that is now being 
advocated by President Roosevelt. 

2. Contrast Cicero’s attitude toward 
the bankers to that of President Roose- 
velt toward certain bankers today. 

3. Give one of the possible titles that 
the Governor of the Philippine Islands 
might have had in ancient Rome. 

4. To what class of citizens in an- 
cient Rome would each of the follow- 
ing have belonged: (1) a banker; (2) 
the owner of a small grocery store? 

5. Where were the consular elections 
held? How would this method of elec- 
tions, if used now, affect a resident of 
New York State in voting for Presi- 
dent? 

Pencil-chewers thought hard. Some 
remembered that Gaius Gracchus’s 
agrarian reforms, like the President's 
agricultural program, included price 
stabilization and shifting industrial 
populations back to the farm. Clever 
students linked Cicero’s speech on the 
Manilian Law and the President’s in- 
augural address. Cicero was such a 
friend of bankers that he urged a war 
on Mithridates for their benefit, while 
President Roosevelt, who denounced the 
“practices of unscrupulous money 
changers,”’ opposes intervention in for- 
eign countries for the benefit of Ameri- 
can investors. 

Those answering the third question 
correctly dubbed Frank Murphy “Pro- 
consul” or “Propraetor” of the Philip- 
pines. In the fourth question, they 
made bankers “equites” and grocers 
members of the “populus.’” The right 
answers to the last question were that 
votes for consul could be cast only in 
Rome, so under that system New York- 
ers would have to go to Washington to 
vote for President. 

These questions are part of the State 
Department of Education’s attempt to 
“vitalize” Latin. Students who balked 
at the New Deal questions had alter- 
native tasks such as describing the 
speaker’s platform in the Roman Fo- 
rum, recounting the manner of Cata- 
line’s death, and telling who were the 
“patres conscripti” or “quirites.” 

In August Dr. Harold G. Thompson, 
State supervisor of ancient languages 
will report on whether the new ques- 
tions were more popular than the old. 
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ANNOUNCERS: Plight of Those 
Who Breathe Expensive Air 


That happy day when NRA ad- 
ministrators classified radio announcers 
as executives, the hearts of these slaves 
of the microphone beat faster. Then 
came disillusionment. They learned 
that minimum salaries under this code 
were to be only $20 per week. 

New York announcers crawled sad- 
ly back into their shells. Their braver 
brothers in California decided to fight. 
They organized an Announcers’ As- 
sociation in Los Angeles, drew up a 
charter, suggested higher wages, and 
asked to be recognized as artists. Radio 
was amazed. 

At first, the National Broadcasting 
Co. looked down its nose at the up- 
start California union. Then they tried 
to weaken the organization by import- 
ing its leader to New York and giving 
him a job in the home office. 

The movement refused to die. Last 
week Chicago announcers decided to 
form their own union, and reports 
came in of branch lodges in basic 
stations throughout the nation. 

Most persons think of announcers as 
gilded youths, languidly speaking a 
few words and pulling down high 
salaries. The voice which interrupts 
programs with health warnings, spon- 
sors’ names, time signals, and an- 
nouncements of prize contests earns its 
owner on the average about $50 a 
week. Occasionally the sponsor con- 
tributes something, but as a rule the 
announcer’s services are included in 
rental of time, studios, and artists. 

Graham McNamee is almost the only 
announcer who has grown rich before 
the microphone. Blessed—or cursed— 
with a mediocre baritone voice, he was 
earning a pauper’s living in church 
choirs. In 1922 he went on jury duty. 
During a recess he stopped at the NBC 
studios and asked for a job. After a 
tryout he became a member of the 
company’s small announcing staff. 

His broadcasts of sporting events 
soon swung the limelight in his direc- 
tion. Color was his strong point. Ac- 
curacy came second. Soon he received 
lucrative offers from advertisers and 
seething criticism from sporting ex- 
perts. NBC found him too valuable to 
waste on smaller programs and gave 
him only special assignments. His most 
recent sponsor was Texaco. For three 
successful seasons he played straight 
man to Ed Wynn. 

He still is colorful, still inaccurate. 
At the Poughkeepsie Regatta, he got 
so excited he announced Navy the win- 
ner. Not until five minutes had elapsed 
did he correct himself and tell nail- 
biting listeners that California led the 
boats home. 

When advertisers sign contracts for 
air time, they can choose any an- 
nouncer available. Besides McNamee, 
popular announcers include David 
Ross, former Horace Liveright press 
agent; artistic Howard Claney, who 
turned to radio after failures in Shake- 
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Graham McNamee, Whose Baritone 
Voice Brings Color to the Home 





A Sports Broadcast From Colum- 
bia Usually Means Ted Husing 





Press 


David Ross, a Former 
Agent, Turned Radio Announcer 





spearean repertory; Ted Husing, sports 
expert, and James Wallington, latest 
winner of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters’ Good Diction Medal. 

Announcing is no job for a lazy man. 
Working hours range from 6 A. M. on 
Health Exercise programs, to 3 A. M. 
on jazz band broadcasts. Announcers 
are likely to be found in sky-riding 
blimps, or submarines; at race-tracks 
or race-riots. 





BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


JUNE 30: A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIP MEET: 

Ted Husing describing main events of 
Amateur Athletic Union’s championship 
track and field meet, from Marquette Uni- 
versity Stadium, Milwaukee. Gene Venzke, 
Glenn Cunningham, Bill Bonthron will 
compete. 3:15 E.T.; 2:15 C.T.; 1:15 M.T.; 
12:15 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
GUY LOMBARDO: His orchestra, from 
the Waldorf Astoria. One of the most pop- 
ular dance bands, 9:15 E.T.; 8:15 C.T.; 
7:15 M.T.; 6:15 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 1: “SEVENTEEN:” Booth Tarkington’s 
old favorite, dramatized by a competent 
company. James Melton, tenor, will sing 
“Without a Song’ and Josef Pasternack’s 
orchestra will accompany him. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.;°6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA, 

FRED WARING: His Pennsylvanians. 
One of the liveliest radio shows. Plenty of 
pace and pep. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 
M.T.; 5:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

GRACE HAYS: Vocalist and Victor 
Young’s Orchestra, in a half hour of 
soothing music. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 2: GLADYS SWARTHOUT: Operatic 
star, now popular over airwaves, and a 
fine orchestra conducted by William Daly. 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 3: YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT: 

Program on national affairs, conducted by 
William Hard. Representative James M, 
Wilcox of Florida will be guest speaker. 
6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 
GEORGE GIVOT: The newest radio com- 
edian in whom Columbia is trying to in- 
terest advertisers. You may or may not 
like him. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

JULY 4: GENERAL JOHNSON: Addressing 
the National Education Association con- 
vention in Washington. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 
C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
ED SULLIVAN: Broadway columnist, giv- 
ing the usual lowdown on the usual people 
that make news on the Great White Way. 
He always brings along a talented guest 
star. Vincent Lopez conducts the orches- 
tra. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

JULY 5: THE SINGING LADY: One of the 
few children’s programs conducted with 
intelligence, tecommended for parents, 
4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

PHILADELPHIA SUMMER CONCERTS: 
Symphony orchestra, directed by Alexan- 
der Smallens, starts its 1934 series of con- 
certs. Music of Mendelssohn, Wagner, and 
Richard Strauss will be heard. 7:30 E.T.; 
6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA. 

PAUL WHITEMAN: Large group of ver- 
satile entertainers. Hodge-podge of almost 
everything, particularly sly quips by 
Deems Taylor, composer, critic, and now 
radio master of ceremonies. 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

JULY 6: PHIL BAKER: Another radio com- 

edian who has a large following. You may 
depend on a lot of laughs. Usual light 
musical background. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
SPOTLIGHT REVUE: A new program 
with a host of good talent: Stoopnagle 
and Budd, Frank Crumit, Everett Mar- 
shall, Victor Young’s fine orchestra. 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CO- 
LUMBIA. 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 
Playing from the World's Fair. Delamar- 
ter conducting. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 
M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
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KEYSTONE 
Joseph Harriman and Wife, After 
Hearing Jury’s Verdict of Guilty 





KEYSTONE 


Albert M. Austin and Wife, After 
He Was Acquitted in Bank Case 





LAW 


HARRIMAN: Ex-Banker Is Found 
Guilty After Five-Week Trial 


When New Yorkers learned last May 
14 that Assistant United States At- 
torney Jacob Rosenblum was to prose- 
cute Joseph Wright Harriman, one- 
time president of the closed Harriman 
National Bank & Trust Co., they ex- 
pected a long trial. Mr. Rosenblum 
took nine months to try a recent case. 
But with Judge John C. Knox presiding, 
the trial of Mr. Harriman and Albert 
M. Austin, vice president of the bank, 
sped along in five weeks. 

In the year since his indictment, 
Mr. Harriman twice attempted suicide 
and was the listless principal in in- 
sanity proceedings designed to pre- 
vent his trial. Pronounced “sane but 
very sick,” he was jaunty and alert 
when Mr. Rosenblum opened the case. 

The prosecutor explained the three 
charges in the seventeen-count indict- 
ment—false entries of more than $1,- 
000,000 against accounts of unsus- 
pecting depositors; misappropriation of 
$300,000, and conversion of 15,000 
shares of oil stock to Mr. Harriman’s 
own uses. George S. Leisure, Mr. Har- 
riman’s quiet-voiced attorney, admitted 
“some one had made false entries,” 
but disclaimed his client’s responsibility 
for this “curious and stupid thing.” 
Thomas E. Kerwin, Austin’s lawyer, 
asked the jury to “rely solely on the 
evidence.” 

Evidence was unrolled. Subordinates 
testified that the false entries—de- 
signed to conceal the bank’s illegal 
purchases of its own stock—were made 
against fourteen accounts just before 
bank examinations. Mr. Austin or- 
dered the entries, acting on Mr. Har- 
riman’s instructions, they said. The 
president promised to stand behind “ev- 
erything I told you boys to do.” 

The fourteen depositors—including 
Constance Talmadge and the much- 
married Peggy Hopkins Joyce—came 
to deny ordering stock bought. Mr. 
Harriman listened attentively. Beside 
him, Mrs. Harriman, white-haired, 
gracious, and deaf, strained to hear 
through an electric apparatus. 

Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite said 
the oil stock was his, posted as col- 
lateral with art objects and used by 
Mr. Harriman as collateral for his 
own borrowings. Dr. Satterwhite is su- 
ing to get back 14,000 of the 15,000 
shares. 

Sydney Bernheim was the witness 
supporting the $300,000 misapplication 
charge. He had been advanced that 
amount to buy the bank’s stock. It 
remained, with the bank’s other hold- 
ings, hidden in a little red envelope. 

As the defense opened, Mr. Harri- 
man took the stand. For three days he 
reiterated his ignorance of the vari- 
ous transactions. “I left that to Mr. 
Austin,” he repeated constantly. Mr. 
Austin followed his former chief and 
held bim responsible for the orders. 
He knew nothing more because he 
asked no questions—Mr. Harriman re- 
sented questions. 





With each defendant blaming the 
other, their attorneys in summing up 
suddenly shifted the blame to lesser 
officials. The case went to the jury. 
It found Mr. Harriman guilty and ac- 
quitted Mr. Austin. 

“The verdict is altogether under- 
standable,” said Judge Knox. “It will 
have a highly salutary effect.” 


. 
LEGAL BRIEFS: She Bit Her 
Toenails, But Will Is Upheld 


Surrogate James A. Foley of New 
York last week ended the contest over 
the will left by Mrs. Florence A. Pratt, 
Singer Sewing Machine heiress. She had 
bequeathed $5,000,000 to modistes, serv- 
ants, nephews, nieces, and a Scotland 
Yard Inspector, but nothing to her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret A. Alexander. Mrs. 
Alexander called Mrs. Pratt insane and 
produced the following evidence: 

The 76-year-old woman pounded on 
the floor, hoping the ceiling below 
would fall on Mrs. Alexander. She 
gnashed her teeth, bit her fingernails, 
and, though she weighed 200 pounds, 
also chewed her toenails. At Monte 
Carlo she danced with her chauffeur, 
and spoke loudly of “shabby royalty” 
as the Duke of Connaught, King 
George’s uncle, entered the room. She 
playfully tripped up friends with her 
cane, and thought all men were crazy 
about her. 

Samuel Seabury, defending the will, 
introduced Mrs. Pratt’s letters to her 
brokers. Surrogate Foley read them, 
found a keen financial mind behind 
them, decided eccentric behavior was 
beside the point, and upheld the will. 

EXECUTED: By Colorado, William 
Cody Kelley, for murder. Kelley’s exe- 
cution was the first in Colorado’s new 
lethal chamber. Too poor to appeal, 
he was also the first in the State to 
die without a higher court review of 
his case. Four days earlier, a new 
trial was granted to Walter Reppin, 
who was scheduled to be the first exe- 
cuted by this method, which costs the 
State only 90 cents. 

DENIED: By the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, damages to Clarence H. Chris- 
tensen. Afraid his wife might die if 
she had another child, Christensen had 
himself sterilized. A year later, his 
wife nevertheless had a baby. Both 
lived, but Christensen sued the doc- 
tor. While the court was aeciding the 
doctor was not responsible for the op- 
eration’s failure, the doctor died. 

SIGNED: By President Roosevelt, a 
law which may keep the United States 
Supreme Court busy for months. It em- 
powers the court to prescribe uniform 
rules of procedure in all Federal courts. 

Procedure until now has been that 
of the State in which the court is lo- 
cated. A movement for uniformity be- 
gan about 1909, but roused no interest 
in Congress. This year’s measure, in- 
troduced by Attorney General Cum- 
mings, was the first to reach a vote. 
It passed just before Congress ad- 
journed. 
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Helen Wills Moody Sails for Wim- 
bledon to Report Tennis Matches 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 


In the News of the Last Week 


Born: To the Assistant Secretary of 
War and Mrs. Harry H. Woodring, a 
son. Mr. Woodring was once Governor 
of Kansas. Mrs. Woodring is the 
daughter of Senator Marcus Coolidge 
of Massachusetts. The child will be 
named after the Senator. 


BIRTHDAY: Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, Prince 
of Wales, Count of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall and Rothesay, Count of Car- 
rick, Baron Renfrew, Lord of the Isles 
and Grand Master of Scotland, Lord 
‘Grand Master of Plymouth, Grand Mas- 
ter of Windsor, and Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, 40, June 23. He 
spent the day with the royal family and 
opened his presents, among them a 
copy of “Life Begins at Forty.” 


* John Dillinger, public enemy No. 1, 
31, June 22. By classified advertise- 
ment in a newspaper, Mrs. Audrey 
Hancock sent him a message: 

“Birthday greetings to my darling 
brother, John Dillinger, on his thirty- 
first birthday. Wherever he may be, 
I hope he reads this message.” 

Next day, Attorney General Cum- 
mings had another message for Killer 
John. Acting under power conferred 
by recent anti-crime legislation, Mr. 
Cummings offered $10,000 reward for 
Dillinger’s capture and $5,000 for in- 
formation leading to his arrest. 

ENGAGED: Cecil Smith, 10-goal Texas 
polo player, and Mary Mulford Miller 
of Wading River, N. Y. 

MarrRiep: Susan Sheppard, daughter 
of Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, 
and Cornelius McGillicuddy Jr., son of 
Connie Mack, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics baseball team. They 


Cornelius McGillicuddy Jr., Son 
of Connie Mack; and His Bride 


met as students in Duke University 
where the bride was recently Queen of 
the May. At the wedding in the Shep- 
pards’ Washington home, Connie Mack 
was his son’s best man. 


® Laura LaPlante, movie actress, and 
Irving Asher, director of Warner 
Brothers’ London studio, at the Ninth 
District City Hall in Paris. A witness 
for the bride was former Mayor James 
J. Walker of New York, who flew from 
London with his wife, Betty Compton, 
to attend the ceremony taking place on 
his fifty-third birthday. 

Divorce Soucut: By Mary Hay, ac- 
tress and former wife of Richard 
Barthelmess, from David Vivian Bath, 
British rubber merchant, in San Fran- 
cisco. Grounds are desertion. 


DEPARTED: Marguerite A. Le Hand, 
President Roosevelt’s personal secre- 
tary, for a trip to Europe, her first 
vacation in four years. Accompanied 
by another Presidential secretary, 
Grace Tully, Miss Le Hand explained 
they were getting time off only be- 
cause the President is going to Hawaii. 


® Helen Wills Moody, many times 
American and English tennis champion, 
for the matches at Wimbledon. Mrs. 
Moody, who injured her back last 
Summer, took along a typewriter in- 
stead of her usual dozen racquets. She 
will report the matches. 


Diep: Charles Spalding Thomas 
Jr., former Senator from Colorado, af- 
ter a long illness, in Denver. 

A Democratic National Committee- 
man and Governor of his State before 
he went to the Senate in 1913, Mr. 
Thomas was outspokenly independent 
in his political views. He favored 
bimetalism, opposed the League of Na- 
tions, wrote the “work-or-fight” section 
of the wartime draft bill, and opposed 
the bonus. 

After his retirement in 1921, he 
emerged into prominence again last 





INTERNATIONAL 
Miss Le Hand, Secretary to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Sails for Europe 


year. Collecting $120 in gold coin, he 
defied the government to sue and im- 
prison him for violating the President’s 
anti-hoarding order. 


® Robert E. M. Cowie, general man- 
ager of the American Express Co. un- 
til it became the Railway Express 
Agency and he became president. . 
Montford Cross, onetime shortstop, first 
in the National League and then with 
Connie Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics 
— David Barry Sr., Charles M. 
Schwab’s brother-in-law just convicted 
for violation of Pennsylvania State 
banking laws Thorne Smith, 
author of “The Bishop’s Jaegers’” and 
other humorous novels ... John H. 
Blair, for twelve years deputy gov- 
ernor of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank ... Archie Curtis, stage man- 
ager of “‘The Green Pastures” for four 
years . . . Ed Thorp, referee at hun- 
dreds of important football games... 
Thomas L. Masson, for 29 years editor 
of “Life” ... Mrs. Victor Moore, ac- 
tress and wife of the man who played 
“Vice President Throttlebottom” in 
“Of Thee I Sing.” 


Sick List: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator (operation for an 
abscess): plans to be back at work 
this week. 

Jane Addams, founder of Hull House, 
Chicago (long unnamed illness): con- 
valescing in Connecticut. 

Mrs. Samuel Insull, wife of indicted 
utilities magnate (slight illmess): de- 
layed departure for America to receive 
treatment in Paris. 

William A. Robinson, explorer re- 
moved by navy from Galapagos Is- 
lands (appendicits) : got out of bed for 
first time. 

Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
boxing champion (infected finger): 
operation may be necessary. 

Jefferson Davis Cohn, millionaire 
racehorse owner of Paris (shoulder 
fractured in London rodeo stampede): 
recovering. 
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H O U S IN G: Insurance Law Puts Four Billions 


In Back of Mortgages for Repairs and New Dwellings 


Carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
masons, electricians, and plasterers 
took hope last week. The National 
Housing Act became law. 

Wielders of the hammer and trowel 
have heard little good news lately. A 
billion dollars has evaporated from their 
annual payroll since boom times ended. 
Work has fallen off 73 per cent since 
1929. 

No less pleased were home owners 
who have watched roofs grow leaky, 
plaster crack, plumbing rust away. 
Under the Housing Act the government 
will partially back $4,000,000,000 worth 
of new and old mortgages. Home own- 
ers hope to make repairs which, dur- 


shall be insured for more than $5,000. 


Law: To encourage home repair and 
modernization, the act creates a $200,- 
000,000 fund to insure loans made for 
this purpose by banks, building and 
loan associations, and approved private 
institutions. The insurance is limited 
to 20 per cent of the repair loans made 
by each institution. Individual loans 
must not exceed $2,000. 

To encourage new-home building, $1,- 
000,000,000 of 20-year first mortgages 
up to 80 per cent of the appraised value 
of the residences will be eligible for 
government-backed mutual insurance. 
A top limit of $16,000 is fixed for each 


INTERNATIONAL 


Filing the Works of a Productive Congress, Among Them the 


National Housing Act, 
ing the depression, banks and mort- 
gage companies refused to finance. 
Young couples without capital and un- 
able to borrow, who have been cooped 
in flats, felt that at last they could own 
their own homes. The government will 
lend very little money directly to them. 
Instead it will guarantee loans made by 
existing. private institutions. 

Delighted also were those who had 
put savings in building and loan as- 
sociations. Under the act these invest- 
ments will be as safe as bank deposits. 
They will be insured by reserves to be 
built up by the associations and backed 
by $100,000,000 of government money. 
The only limitation is that no investor 


a $4,000,000,000 New Deal Venture 


dwelling mortgage and $10,000,000 for 
each low-cost housing project. Existing 
properties also may be insured up to 
the aggregate of $1,000,000,000. 

Borrowers under the act will pay 5 
per cent interest on mortgages, which 
may be raised to 6 per cent to meet 
conditions in certain areas. The  in- 
surance premiums, which will be added 
to the interest charge, will run from 
one-half to 1 per cent of the original 
amount of the mortgage. 

To entice private funds into home 
mortgages, the law provides for a chain 
of national mortgage associations capi- 
talized at not less than $5,000,000. 
These may buy and sell first mortgages 


and borrow money up to ten times their 
outstanding capital, or the current face 
value of insured mortgages that they 
hold. 

Last, the act came to the aid of dis- 
tressed home owners by increasing the 
funds of the Home Owners Loan Corp. 
HOLC may now issue bonds up to $3,- 
000,000,000 instead of $2,000,000,000. 


EXPECTATIONS: If the hopes of the 
sponsors of the act are realized, the 
present annual total spent for home re- 
pair and construction, $300,000,000, will 
soon begin to climb toward the boom- 
time $2,750,000,000 figure. The esti- 
mated 40 per cent of American homes 
which now have no bathtubs will get 
them, and the 62 per cent now in need 
of repairs will be spruced up. 

Though new construction probably 
will not be an important factor before 
next year, repair work should provide 
a tremendous amount of immediate 
employment. 

Before any loan can be made the 
Federal Housing Administration must 
be organized. Completion of this stu- 
pendous task is promised by mid-July. 
Meanwhile HOLC will carry on, its 
work increased by countless inquiries 
about the new law. When the FHA 
begins to operate, it will probably ab- 
sorb part of the HOLC personnel. It 
will take over most of the repair loan 
business which HOLC is now doing. 

FHA, if its fondest supporters prove 
right, will reduce unemployment more 
than all other New Deal ventures com- 
bined. It will renovate, not only homes, 
but the entire structure of the mort- 
gage business, reducing costs, increas- 
ing safety and stability. That mort- 
gage business represents an estimated 
investment of $43,000,000,000. Half of 
that sum is in home mortgages. 


RETIREMENT: Baruch Decides 
To Quit Business and Write 


“I don’t want anyone to think I’m 
getting rusty and am going to retire. 
I’m not, positively. I’m going to be 
as active as I’ve always been. But it 
will be a different kind of activity.” 

Thus Bernard Mannes Baruch, mil- 
lionaire speculator and former chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, an- 
nounced last week that at 64 he is 
quitting Wall Street and _ turning 
author. He will close his harbor-view 
offices in New York’s financial district 
and take quarters more befitting a 
literary man in the midtown section of 
the city. 

Here he plans to write three books. 
One will be his autobiography, another 
a message to the youth of America, 
and the third the story of man’s con- 
quest of nature. 

“And there’ll be no ghost-writing,” 
he said. “I’m going to do it myself. 
It may not be good as literature. But 
at least it’ll be my own.” 

Before settling down to a writing 
career, he will sail this Saturday on 
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the Leviathan for his annual vacation 
at Vichy, France. With him will go 
two writers, Frank R. Kent of The 
Baltimore Sun and Marquis James, 
Pulitzer Prize winner and biographer 
of Sam Houston and Andrew Jackson. 
Mr. James’s job will be to “help collate 
and arrange” material. 

Mr. Baruch has long held literary 
ambitions. In the past he dabbled at 
writing magazine articles. His speeches 
are always carefully prepared. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Administrator, 
used to be his literary adviser. 

Born in South Carolina, Mr. Baruch 
is the son of a surgeon in the Con- 
federate Army. He came to New York, 
studied at City College, and then got a 
job in a broker’s office. 

“Bernie must go where the money 
is,’ commented his mother. 


He showed such a knack at guessing 
the trend of stock prices that before he 
was 30 he was a millionaire. Although 
the friend and adviser of Presidents 
Wilson, Taft, Coolidge, Harding, 
Hoover, and Franklin Roosevelt, he has 
held singularly few official positions. 
For a brief period last Summer he sub- 
stituted in the State Department for 
Prof. Raymond Moley, who was at- 
tending the London Economic Con- 
ference. 

He is not ashamed of being a specu- 
lator. “A speculator is a man who 
thinks and plans for the future—and 
acts before it occurs,” he once said. 
Now he is going to look over the past. 


Mr. Baruch owns a big shooting lodge 
near Georgetown, S. C., where he fetes 
millionaires and politicians. He likes 
hunting and is a fine shot, but he dis- 
likes war. Last week he told the Army 
Industrial College in Washington that 
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Bernard Baruch: “I Don’t Want Any- 
one to Think I’m Getting Rusty” 


“any profit incentive to war must be 
absolutely destroyed.” 

He urged price control for all prod- 
ucts during wartime and heavy taxes 
on profiteers. “The world is as great 
an armed camp as it was in the World 
War,” he said. “Shells are not fired, 
but peace ...is even further away 
than if blood were shed.” 


2 
BANKING: Oldest Trust Company 


Joins Federal Reserve System 


New York in 1822 was a rustic town. 
Citizens complained of “tall, massive 
buildings, four and even five stories 


high.” Inhabitants drew water from 
wells; the postoffice employed eight 
persons. Cows grazed and pigs rooted 


in Wall Street. 

In that year 105 men and women 
contributed $500,000 to form the Farm- 
ers Fire Insurance and Loan Co., the 
first trust company in the United 
States. Last week this institution, its 
assets grown to $64,000,000, became 
the newest member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Affiliated since 1929 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, it is known today as the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. It occupies 
at 54-story air-conditioned skyscraper 
in the heart of the financial district. 

The first office of the Farmers Fire 
Insurance and Loan Co. was a private 
house at 34 Wall Street. One of its 
first loans was made on the security 
of a quantity of sole leather. 

In August, 1822, a yellow fever epi- 
demic attacked New York and almost 
the entire population, including the in- 
fant trust company, fied north to 
Greenwich Village, one of the city’s 
now southernmost residential sections. 
There streets and houses sprang up 
overnight. New York was deserted. 
Vines sprouted along Liberty Street. 
Muskmelons several inches in diameter 
grew out of the pavement on Green- 
wich Street. In November cold weath- 
er checked the epidemic and everybody 
moved back to the city. 

In 1835 New York was razed by a 
great fire. It proved so disastrous that 
the Farmers Fire Insurance and Loan 
Co. discontinued its fire insurance busi- 
ness and the next year changed its 
name to Farmers Loan and Trust Co. 

Toward the middle of the century, 
as trustee of an estate, the company 
acquired a tract of land covering five 
counties in New York and parts of 
three others. This made it for a time 
the largest landholding corporation in 
the United States. The property was 
later sold. 

The Farmers Loan and Trust Co. 
was the first New York trust company 
to open offices in Paris, London, and on 
a transatlantic liner. 

During the World War it accepted 
Liberty Loan subscriptions of more 
than $100,000,000. When American sol- 
diers began arriving in France, it 
opened branches at landing posts and 
in training camps overseas, thus be- 
coming the only American bank with- 
in the army zone. 

Since 1921, tall, mustached James H. 
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James H. Perkins, President of 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


Perkins has been president. He is al- 
so chairman of the National City Bank. 
His oak paneled office at 22 William 
Street is located over land once owned 
by Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


GOLD: Ban on Payments in Coin 
Ruled Valid in Federal Court 


Judge Charles B. Faris of the United 
States District Court in St. Louis ruled 
last week that the gold clause in con- 
tracts is just so many empty words. 
His decision affects more than $100,- 
000,000,000 of bonds, including $22,- 
000,000,000 of Federal issues. 

The ruling sustains Public Resolu- 
tion No. 10. This was passed by Con- 
gress after much ‘oratory a year ago 
this June and not only canceled the 
gold payment clause but prohibited its 
use in the future. Judge Faris’s de- 
cision was the first confirmation by a 
Federal court of the resolution’s 
validity. 

During the debate on the measure 
Senator David Reed (Rep. Pa.) called 
it the ‘“dishonorable”’ scheme of a “con- 
fidence man or trickster.’’ Senator Car- 
ter Glass (Dem., Va.) held it was un- 
constitutional and “the courts will so 
hold if there is any integrity left in the 
courts in regard to the sanctity of 
contracts.” 

But Judge Faris ruled that a debtor 
issuing bonds which contained the 
clause promising to pay “in gold coin 
of the United States” of the weight and 
fineness of the time of issue, need only 
pay their face value in money of the 
United States now current. 

The decision was made on the pe- 
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tition of the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, trustee for $34,548,000 worth of 
bonds originally issued in 1903 by the 
Iron Mountain Railroad, now part of 
the Missouri Pacific System. Since pay- 
ment of gold is now impossible, the 
trustee sought payment in currency 
measured by the old gold standard. 
Such payment, the court pointed out, 
would require about $1,693 in currency 
for each $1,000 bond, increasing the 
original debt to about $58,500,000. 

To uphold the: gold clause, said Judge 
Faris, would “vastly hurt if not de- 
stroy business, and shake if not over- 
turn the entire financial structure of 
the country. It would bankrupt well- 
nigh every railroad, every municipality 

. and well-nigh every State in the 
Union.” 

The judge reasoned that the gold 
clause is actually not a contract to pay 
in gold coin but “a promise to pay in 
gold, not as money, but as a mere 
commodity,” which is now unobtain- 
able. On the crucial point of the case 
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Federal Judge Faris: “To Uphold the 
Gold Clause Would Hurt Business’ 





the constitutional authority of the 
Congressional resolution—he found it 
“impossible to escape these legal con- 
clusions:” 

That in the Congress alone is lodged the power to 
say what shall be used as money. 

No person in this nation has the right to make a 
contract the effect of which is to nullify, obstruct 
or circumvent the power of Congress to say what 
shall be the national money, or medium of exchange; 

Every person who enters into a contract is in law 
conclusively deemed to hold in contemplation the 
power of Congress to alter and change the nature and 
so-called value of the medium of exchange, or money 
of the nation; é 

No law passed by the Congress can be invalid 
when it does no more than to carry out a power 
vested by the Constitution in the Congress; 

Subsequent valid laws have rendered strict per- 
formance of the gold clause legally impossible. 

In the oral argument James H. Mc- 
Intosh for the trustees cited decisions 
of the British House of Lords and the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, both of which decided, in effect, 
that the lender be paid in funds 
equivalent to gold. This meant that if 
the borrower wished to pay in cur- 
rency, he must pay enough to make up 
for its depreciation from gold. 

“Are we willing to admit,” Mr. Mc- 








Intosh demanded, “that the obligations 
of contract mean more and are safer in 
foreign countries than they are here?” 

The case is expected to move on to 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
tribunal of last resort. In a famous 
case in 1868, it ruled that the debtor 
must actually pay in gold coins. It is 
presided over now by Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, who was a 
member of the International Court in 
1929 when it ruled for payment in the 
gold equivalent. 


NRA: Criticism Gathers Force; 
Johnson Scowls and Growls 


One of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson’s Blue 
Eagle labor-trouble chicks came home 
to roost this week. It was most un- 
welcome. The trigger-tempered Admin- 
istrator fired John L. Donovan from 
the staff of NRA’s Labor Advisory 
Board. The charge against Mr. Donovan, 
who is head of the Union of NRA em- 
ployes, was that he had been guilty of 
“inefficiency, inattention to duty, un- 
authorized absence from duty, and 
insubordination.” 

Immediately cries of protest, mingled 
with strong Johnsonian language, filled 
the spacious air-conditioned Blue Eagle 
nest on the fourth floor of Washing- 
ton’s Commerce Building. 

“I don’t have to explain to anyone 
why I hire or fire,” croaked the Gen- 
eral in his husky, rasping baritone. 
“If any of you become insubordinate, 
you'll get fired. too.” 

Mr. Donovan, so went protests, was 
dismissed not for insubordination but 
for doing his duty as union president. 
A delegation from Lodge 91, American 
Federation of Government Employes, 
an American Federation of Labor af- 
filiate, twice called on the General to 
ask him to reinstate Mrs. Nancy Luke, 
a discharged NRA worker. General 
Johnson’s door was shut. On the sec- 
ond call the committee was threat- 
ened with the police. 

Mrs. Luke was reinstated. Then, 
shortly afterward, Mr. Donovan was 
called in and summarily fired by the 
Administrator himself. 

NRA employes are under no code, 
hence not literally subject to the ad- 
ministration’s “collective-bargaining” 
rights for labor. This did not lessen re- 
sentment against the General in Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor circles. 

“The little NRA union,” said Mr. 
Donovan bitterly, “has received the 
same dirty deal that the automobile 
workers, the steel workers, and every 
other group of workers who have gone 
to the General seeking justice have 
received.” 

The Washington Central Labor 
Union, representing all A. F. of L. 
unions in the Capital, backed the pro- 
test of the NRA union, which issued 
this statement: 

“In order to build a case, Donovan’s 
immediate superior, Gustav Peck, was 
called in to allege inefficiency. Donovan 
was A.W.O.L. two days—last October. 
It was also said that Leo Wolman rec- 
ommended Donovan’s dismissal last De- 
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cember. This was shortly after the 
organization of our local union. 

“Donovan's record, on the contrary, 
is one of such efficiency that he was as- 
signed by the NRA labor advisory 
board to the important lumber and pa- 
per and pulp codes. A month ago he 
was named alternate for President Wil- 
liam Green of the A. F. of L. on the 
industrial relations board for the lum- 
ber industry. 

“He was fired, not for inefficiency, 
but because he led a delegation to 
protest delay in a,case of manifest 
injustice to a union member. Insub- 
ordination also was alleged. His in- 
subordination was refusal to remove his 
delegation until another appointment 
was made, after General Johnson broke 
an appointment to receive the com- 
mittee.” 

General Johnson was obviously in a 
bear-with-a-sore-foot humor when the 
subject came up at his press confer- 
ence following all the hullabaloo. Scowl- 
ing and growling at the persistent 
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John L. Donovan, NRA Union Head, 
Fired by Johnson “in Person” 


questioning, the General explained that 
he fired Donovan “personally” because 
“this case was a pretty serious one, as 
this man was president of the union.” 

When more questions followed con- 
cerning the charges of “inefficiency, in- 
attention to duty, unauthorized absence 
from duty and insubordination,” Gen- 
eral Johnson did something he has 
never done before. He peremptorily 
ended the conference with polite words 
delivered with an angry snarl: 

“Tll have to ask you to excuse me 
now.” 

Still pressed for the reasons behind 
the dismissal, the General shouted 
angrily: “You’ll have to take that up 
with Dr. Peck, who recommended his 
dismissal. I’m not going to sit here 
and argue with you people about this.” 


® With the labor pot stewing in his 
own kitchen, General Johnson left for 
Tennessee. In Memphis he told the 
National Retail Credit Association that 
the Blue Eagle “hasn’t lost its appeal” 
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in spite of critics “who would hang my 
hide on the fence to dry.” 

“A jabbering moaning clique of 
oppositionists,” he said, “are out to get 
NRA, and some of them think the way 
to get NRA is to get me. NRA is big- 
ger than any man or set of men. Don’t 
kid yourselves; this thing is ‘the goods.’ 
Business is for it; labor is for it; the 
public is for it.” 


®Code opposition increased in many 
sectors. In a letter sent direct to 
President Roosevelt, apparently ignor- 
ing General Johnson and the NRA, the 
cleaning and dyeing trade, one of the 
largest service industries, turned back 
its code to the government. 

The code authority said the Admin- 
istration had failed to enforce the code, 
which was “no longer in force and ef- 
fect with respect to any of its provi- 
sions.” The particular grievance was 
the recent elimination of price-fixing 
provisions by General Johnson “in di- 
rect violation of a promise made by him 
that no material change in the cleaners’ 
code would be made. 


®In Baltimore, recovery efforts were 
denounced by L. V. Johnson, President 
of the Maryland Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

“From the beginning,” he told asso- 
ciation members, “the New Deal has 
been most successful in giving employ- 
ment to the most amazing bunch of 
misfits, freak experts, ballyhoo slingers, 
and plain damn fools, constituting the 
NRA in Washington, that ever was as- 
sembled in one place at one time since 
the day of Noah.” 


*“The actions of Gen. Hugh Johnson 
and the NRA have convinced us that 
they intend to wreck this concern and 
make its operation impossible.” This 
notice on the bulletin board of the 
Harriman Hosiery Mills informed 653 
workers Monday that the mill had 
closed, and they were out of jobs. 

The plant in Harriman, Tenn., lost 
its Blue Eagle last April when the 
recovery chief ordered it taken away 
from the company. Since then it has 
tried vainly to get it back. 

The case dates back to October 
when 450 of the company’s employes 
went on strike. The National Labor 
Board charged mill officials with vio- 
lation of the hosiery code by refusing 
collective bargaining to its employes. 

“The Department of Justice investi- 
gated our case,” the mill’s bulletin 
said, “and told General Johnson that 
we have not violated the law or the 
code, but the persecution of NRA con- 
tinues.”’ 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Tennessee 
Has TVA Utilities Conflict 


Residents of Knoxville, Tenn., look 
forward to an exciting battle of utili- 
ties. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
seeks to oust private power companies 
so that it may sell cheap current di- 
rectly to municipalities in its territory. 
This is part of the gigantic experiment 
TVA is conducting to set up a yard- 
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stick for appraising electric service in 
the rest of the country. 

David E. Lilienthal, director of TVA, 
offered to buy for the city of Knoxville 
the distributing plant of the Tennessee 
Public Service Co. for $6,550,000. When 
his offer was rejected as too low, the 
city decided to borrow from the Public 
Works Administration and build a dis- 
tribution system of its own. Cheap 
power will be furnished by TVA. 

This will mean two competing dis- 
tribution systems. Knoxville’s City 
Council is prepared to carry the fight 
against the private company to a finish. 

Forp: Members of the Wayne 
County (Mich.) Board of Tax Review 
faced a dilemma. They had to value 
Henry Ford’s personal property. His 
family income was once reported to 
be $100,000,000 a year. The automobile 
manufacturer gave them no help, so 
they hazarded a guess—$8,000,000. 
This is $2,000,000 more than the ap- 
praisal of Dearborn, Mr. Ford’s home 
town. If he doesn’t like it, he can file 
a protest. 

Last week Mr. Ford beamed as he 
drove the millionth V-8 powered Ford 
car off the assembly line. This is a 
record unsurpassed by any other maker 
of eight-cylinder cars. The 71-year- 
old motor king posed for photographers 
for eleven minutes. Dismissing them, 
he grumbled: “We’ve held up the pro- 
duction of 22 cars.” 

SareTy RecorD: Railroads are proud 
of their improving safety record. During 
1933 only 530 passengers and workers 
were killed and 17,555 injured. In 1923 
rail accidents caused 2,164 deaths and 
158,525 injuries. 

ADVERTISING: Subscribers to The Gal- 
latin County (Ky.) News were sur- 
prised to read in the current issue this 
note from the editor: 

“On account of the Warsaw water 
works advertisement last week we were 
compelled to leave out nearly all of 
our county news. This could not be 
avoided, but we will try to make up 
for this a little later. 

“Of course, you all know, or should 
know, that we have to make a living 
or steal. We do want to live and we are 
afraid we would be caught stealing. 
Advertising is the only way we have of 
getting money. So bear with us and 
everything will come out all right.” 

Tourist Trape: The Italian liner 
Rex steamed out of New York harbor 
last week filled to capacity. It was her 
first full load since she went into serv- 
ice in 1932. Her 1,920 passengers were 
enough to populate a village in sunny 
Italy. 

Aroldo Palanca, New York General 
Manager of the Line, feels this is an 
omen of returning prosperity. No other 
ship entering or leaving New York has 
carried so many passengers since 1932. 

This summer the rush of tourists is 
filling to capacity many other Europe- 
bound boats. The season for shipping 
companies promises to be the biggest 
since before the depression. 
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WEDELL: Speed Flyer’s First 
Crash Ends Brilliant Career 





Until recently the United States 
boasted two makers of racing planes 
who were expert enough to demon- 
strate their crafts at speeds of 300 or 
more miles an hour. Last February 
Zantford D. Granville crashed to his 
death. Last Sunday James R. Wedell 
made a last landing in a Louisiana 
rice field. 

Jimmy Wedell was giving routine in- 
struction to a student at his Patterson, 
La., flying field when the plane shot 
nose first to the earth from an altitude 
of only 300 feet. The pilot-designer 
was instantly killed, his pupil critically 
injured. It was Jimmy Wedell’s first 
and last accident. 

In an eight-year meteoric career the 
good-natured pilot rose to fame. His 
sleek Wedell-Williams racers with big 
motors and tiny wings attracted at- 
tention at the Cleveland races in 1931. 
Next year his planes placed one-two 
in the Bendix Transcontinental race. 
Last year a W-W ship again won the 
Bendix race—and the world’s land 
speed record (306 miles an hour). 


« 
STRATOSPHERE: Big Balloon 
Is Out to Smash All Records 


The bottom of a cereal-bowl de- 
pression in the South Dakota hills 
hummed with activity last week. Doz- 
ens of United States Army men put- 
tered about three carloads of steel 
hydrogen cylinders, an eight-foot gon- 
dola of Dow-metal, and. the biggest 
balloon ever made by man. They were 
putting the finishing touches on what 
all hoped would be the greatest strato- 
sphere flight yet made. 

Backing the flight are the Army Air 
Corps, the National Geographic So- 
ciety, United Aircraft and Transport 
Corp., Eastman Kodak Research Lab- 
oratory, and.a dozen other companies 
and individuals. If their dream is real- 
ized, the giant bag will soar into thin 
air fifteen miles above the earth. The 
record they hope to smash is the 
thirteen-mile ascent made last January 
by a Russian balloon before it crashed. 
The two men who will ride the eight- 
foot metal sphere are Major William 
Kepner, who sprang to international 
balloon fame by winning the Bennett 
races in 1928, and Capt. Albert W. 
Stevens, who supervised the balloon’s 
construction. 

For a fortnight their spectacular 
flight has been held up by meticulous 
detail work and bad weather reports 
that have crackled into their radio 
shack at the take-off point. They 
must have at least ten hours of good 
weather in the region 700 miles to 
the southeast. Each of the six previous 
stratosphere balloons has drifted in a 
southeasierly direction because of 
winds that sweep the earth at high 
altitudes. 

These winds were largely responsible 
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for the selection of the isolated South 
Dakota spot—seven miles from Rush- 
more Mountain, which Gutzon Borglum 
is carving into a national monument. 
A southeast drift will bring the gon- 
dola down on the flatlands of Iowa or 
Illinois. Another consideration was 
that the Dakota natural saucer had 
450-foot cliffs to keep the wind from 
wrenching at the unwieldy balloon. 

When news of good weather arrives, 
the army camp will spring into 
activity. The 3,000,000-cubic-foot bag 
—only 700,000 cubic feet smaller than 
the Graf Zeppelin and three and a half 
times as large as any previous balloon 
—will be dragged from its packing box 
and stretched out on a circle of saw- 
dust. Hydrogen will be piped to it, and 
inflation started. 

The hard-pressed aeronauts will have 
scores of cavalrymen from Fort Meade 
to help. A helper strapped to a small 
captive gas bag just capable of lifting 
him, will shoot off the earth to 
straighten out the wrinkles in the vast 
stratosphere ship. 

Inflation will take about nine hours. 
Started on the flood-lighted field in the 
evening, it should be completed by 
dawn. When the bag is only one-tenth 
inflated—this to allow for gas expan- 
sion in rarefied atmosphere—the two 
adventurers can give the command 
“up ship.” Ready to start, the craft, 
made of three acres of rubber-impreg- 
nated cotton cloth, will look like a 27- 
story exclamation point. It will be 
capable of lifting eight tons. 

Part of the load will be the 450-pound 
gondola and the two passengers. The 
rest will be made up of 7,000 pounds of 
lead dust ballast, cameras, and instru- 
ments. One of the most curious instru- 
ments will be an electric fan attached 
to antennae projecting from the gon- 
dola’s side. When Kepner and Stevens 
want to rotate their balloon they will 
turn on the fan. 

At about the height of Pike’s Peak 
the aeronauts will close all ports in 
their sphere. After that, if they need 
oxygen they will open flasks and pour 
a mixture of liquid air and oxygen on 
the gondola floor. 

At seven miles they will enter the 
stratosphere, which extends upward 
from there to 30 miles. Then the 
instruments will be put to work at full 
speed. An automatic camera pointing 
from the craft’s bottom will take pic- 
tures at 90 second intervals. Three 
other cameras will snap- instrument 
indicator faces every minute and a 
half. Meanwhile the flyers will dole out 
their lead dust through an air lock to 
push their balloon higher. 

Should they reach fifteen miles they 
will be able to observe the earth’s 
curvature and see an area as large as 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania. At their 
highest point they will tarry four 
hours, taking observations, broadcast- 
ing, and trying to keep warm. Should 
their bag explode, or their descent be 
too rapid, they can cut their gondola 
away from the balloon. An 80-foot 
parachute—the largest ever made— 
would let them fall gently to the 
ground. 
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THE ARTS 


MUSIC: “Pasha’s Garden’’ to Be 
“Met's”? Sixteenth U. S. Opera 





New York’s Metropolitan Opera Co. 
fumed; its general manager, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza pouted. Those horrid 
newspapers had stolen his thunder. 

Each year before sailing for Italy 
he has his big moment when he an- 
nounces next year’s schedule to an 
eager, adoring public. This year the 
scene was muffed. 

Five days before Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
sailed, The New York Times announced 
the Opera’s next season would include 
“The Eunuch,” a one-act opera by a 
little-known American composer, John 
Laurence Seymour. 

For four days the Metropolitan de- 
nied knowledge of such a composition. 
Admitting Mr. Seymour had submitted 
some operas, it stated none had been 
definitely chosen. The musician, quietly 
tucked away in California, declined to 
comment on the matter. 

Last Saturday, making the most of 
a twice-told tale, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
published his announcement. Seymour’s 
opera has been chosen. It boasts a 
eunuch in the cast, but the title is “In 
the Pasha’s Garden.” Lawrence Tib- 
bett will sing the Pasha role. 

Mr. Seymour’s work will be the six- 
teenth American opera presented at 
the Metropolitan. The most popular 
seems to have been ‘Peter Ibbetson,”’ 
by Deems Taylor, which has been sung 
fifteen times since the original perform- 
ance in 1931. 

Mr. Seymour is 41 years old and has 
written six operas, most of which 
have won praise from European musi- 
cians. He has also composed chamber 
music and given violin recitals in the 
West. New York will hear his music 
for the first time this coming Winter. 
For the past eight years he has been 
director of dramatic art at Sacramento 
Junior College. Since 1930 he has also 
been operaloguist and lecturer on music 
and drama for the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza also announced 
there would be six new singers, includ- 
ing four Americans, and a new con- 
ductor. Tullio Serafin decided to stay 
abroad. His baton has been inherited 
by Ettore Panizza, now conducting in 
his native Buenos Aires. 

The six new artists are Kathryn 
Meisle and Myrtle Leonard, contraltos, 
Helen Jepson and Anny Konetzni, so- 
pranos, Dino Borgioli, tenor, and Mary 
Moore, coloratura soprano. 

Pretty little Miss Moore, a New 
Yorker, is the youngest of the group. 
She is 20 and has only one public ap- 
pearance to her credit. Mr. Gatti-Cas- 
azza was so impressed by her first 
audition last year that he invited her 
to attend the opera regularly to study 
the artists. Last December she was 
turned over to assistant conductor Del- 
lera for further training. Her contract 
States she will sing five particular roles, 
including Lucia in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and Rosina in “The Barber of 


Seville.” All of her parts have been 
sung in past seasons by Lily Pons. 

The five other artists have all won 
names for themselves. 

Miss Leonard has appeared in grand 
opera on the West Coast and in East- 
ern cities. 

Mr. Borgioli is well known abroad 
and in South America. 

Anny Konetzni won high praise from 
Americans who heard her in Vienna 
and Berlin. 

Miss Jepson won five scholarships 
at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
and made her debut with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera in 1928. 

Miss Meisle, a Philadelphian, made 
her operatic debut in 1923 as Erda in 
Wagner’s “Rheingold”. 

This year the New York Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau made the alarming 
statement that no license would be 
given the Opera next season unless 
several fire violations were removed. 
The Metropolitan Opera and Real Es- 
tate Co. consulted the J. G. White 
Engineering Corp. and found that ‘“‘de- 
ferred maintenance” for over 40 years 
begged as much attention as the fire 
violations. The stage floor, worn thin 
by chariot wheels and the weight of 
scenery, must be replaced. The light- 
ing system epitomizes the evolution of 
electricity. As each new Edison in- 
vention came along, it has been some- 
how slapped into service. All wiring 
will be ripped out and a new remote- 
control switchboard to rival the marvel 
in Radio City installed. 

The board of directors, which in- 
cludes J. P. Morgan and Cornelius N. 
Bliss, authorized the expenditure of 
$600,000, to be procured by a mort- 
gage. Mortgage-free for more than six- 
teen years, the Opera House is as- 
sessed at $5,600,000. 


SOVIET OPERA: “Lady Macbeth From 
Mtsensk” Will Appear in America 


Dmitri Shostakovich, Soviet com- 
poser, is to spread joy among American 
music lovers with a new opera next 
season. Five presentations are sched- 
uled: Two in Philadelphia, two in 
Cleveland, and one in another city, pos- 
sibly New York. The title is “Lady 
Macbeth from Mtsensk.” 

The joy does not lie in the plot, which 
is 100 per cent Russian. Taken from 
a nineteenth century novel by Nikolai 
Leskov, it concerns a gloomy woman 
who poisons her father-in-law and per- 
suades her lover to kill her husband. 
According to the musician, the lady 
was the victim of an unhealthy bour- 
geois environment against which she 
fought righteously, with murder for 
her weapon. Things go from bad to 
worse. Overcome at last by her en- 
vironment, she drowns herself, drag- 
ging down with her the woman. who 
has lured away her murderer-lover. 

The music, says William C. Bullitt, 
American Ambassador to _ Russia, 
“should convince all doubters that 
opera may indeed be a great art.’”’ The 
Ambassador saw the work in Moscow 
and Leningrad, in both of which places 
it won high praise. 

Its coming to America caused a mild 
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CLEAN SHAVIN’ JUST TAKES 
ALITTLE MORE TIME — 
BUT COOL SHAVIN’ TAKES 


























YOU'RE ALWAYS SURE oF A COOL 

SHAVE WHEN YOU LATHER UP WITA 

INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM. 

SOOTHES THE SKIN; PREVENTS AFTER- 

SAAVING RAWNESS. JUST 35¢, 
IA) TUBE OR JAR. 

















Thin Dry HAIR 
means Event: 
val Baldness 


Do you want to lose ALL of your 
hair, eventually becoming bald? 
Look at your comb and brush to- 
morrow morning! Do you find a lot 
of dead, colorless hair —hair which 
is dry and brittle, all the life gone 
from it? 


Then why not start at once to 
use the marvelous, New, Improved 
GLO-CO LIQUID HAIR DRESSING? 
You will be amazed at the results 
as have millions of other men. 


NOW— Analyze 
your own hair! 


Send at once for new Self-Analysis 
Chart and Dermatological Data, and 
m@ analyze your own hair, find what's 
wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
teresting — covers all types of 
hair. FREE—send for it today. 







Improved 


Glo-Co 


Jor HAIR HEALTH 
-AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 20 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 


Name 
Street G No. 
City State_ 
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musical tiff. Last week Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, announced he had arranged 
with Soviet authorities to import the 
music-drama. But Arthur Judson, 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
claimed that was impossible. He said 
Fritz Reiner, one of his conductors, had 
obtained rights for the first American 
showing early last Spring. Cleveland 
would have to wait Philadelphia’s 
pleasure. 

Mr. Shostakovich, the composer of 
this disputed opera, is pale, fragile, 
tense-looking and plays poker for rec- 
reation. His first symphony, written 
eleven years ago when he was only 17, 
was played in Philadelphia in 1928 by 
Stokowski. 


6 
ART: Slow Growth of “Recovery” 
Lands Statue in PWAP Attic 


Two footless sculptured _riveters 
plied their trade silently in an upper 
storeroom of the capital’s Treasury 
Building last week. Meanwhile, their 
creator, Stewart T. Williams, 36-year- 
old steel worker, fretted. 

Mr. Williams had submitted his idea 





Stewart Williams and His Statue 


last January. The committee was 
pleased at the grouping of two riveters 
working on an upright steel structure 
with an eagle mutely screaming on 
top, and commissioned him to make 
the statue. It was called “Recovery.” 

By arrangement he worked in a 
studio of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Anxious to do justice to what he con- 
sidered his masterpiece, the artist 
worked slowly. As the Public Works 
of Art Project drew to a close Apr. 
12, Mr. Williams was furloughed. Later 
he was transferred to the Federal 
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Emergency Relief Administration pay- 
roll. 

June 1, Federal relief was with- 
drawn. The artist begged for two 
more weeks and got it. -Still he could 
not finish “Recovery.” Harassed by 
his now impatient sponsors, he stated 
he was being grossly wronged. The 
PWAP retaliated by padlocking his 
studio, breaking up the statue and 
carting it to the storeroom. 

Mr. Williams has been studying 
sculpture at night at the Corcoran 
Gallery, and claims more than a 
thousand hours to his credit. Starting 
his career directly after the war, he 
worked in a steel plant in Wilmington 
N. C. Later he tried working his way 
through Yale. He had little success. 
Members of the art faculty, says Mr. 
Williams, offered to lend him money to 
finish his studies but he refused. re- 
turning to his trade, he married, 
bought a home, and studied sculpture 
after working hours. 

The snail-like growth of “Recovery” 
he lays to his eagerness to make it 
perfect. Twice he tore down the fig- 
ures because they lacked “life.” Once 
the extreme heat of the Corcoran 
studio caused one of the heads to wilt. 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Recovery,” Which Grew Slowly 


As he was not allowed to do night work 
at the studio he sculptured the eagle 
at home. 

Determined to prove to officials that 
he was not frittering away his time, he 
is now busy collecting testimonials. 

Mr. Williams was reported in a state 
of near collapse at the indignities 
suffered by his masterpiece. Most 


grievous thought of all, says the artist, 
is that the charitable model who do- 
nated his time should live to see his 
image chopped up and tucked away in 
a Treasury closet. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





NEWSBOYS: New Dealers Wage 
War on Child Labor Provision 


Last February when the newspaper 
code was finally approved after months 
of haggling, one section dissatisfied 
President Roosevelt, Donald Richberg, 
General Johnson, and other New Deal- 
ers. It was Article V which specified 
that “publishers shall not employ per- 
sons under 16 years of age except those 
who are able, without impairment of 
health, or interference with hours of 
day school .. . to deliver newspapers 
. . . to sell newspapers...” 

Few people could argue that selling 
newspapers is injurious to a boy’s 
health. Since sale of morning papers 
generally takes place before school 
starts and sale of afternoon papers 
after school closes, there is little in- 
terference with the educational rou- 


tine. Yet Article V condoned one 
thing: child labor. Mr. Roosevelt did 
not like it. 


Last week this fight was again 
dragged into the open when NRA offi- 
cials, publishers, priests, and social 
workers sat down together in Washing- 
ton to analyze newsboy facts. On their 
findings hinged a code amendment to 
prohibit use of boys under 14 in news- 
paper distribution. 

Against the amendment were an 
Episcopal Bishop and a Catholic priest 
who believed paper-selling promoted 
thrift and industry. Also against it 
was Elisha Hanson, counsel for the 
powerful American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, who plastered the 
hearing room with posters of facts and 
figures and pictures of happy newsboys 
to prove newspaper owners took a pa- 
ternal interest in the lads. 

“The average scholarship of news- 
boys,” Mr. Hanson said, “is so much 
higher than the average ... that we 
are inclined to take some credit for it. 
Newspaper publishers are not selfish 
in their attitude on this problem ... 
It is not child labor by any stretch of 
the imagination .. .” 

Taking this attitude with a handful 
of salt, Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing prison sent a telegram with some 
hard facts and figures of his own. 
Counting the inmates at his bleak 
Hudson River institution, he found 69 
per cent of them started as newsboys. 

The warden believed that only the 
strongest characters could “withstand 
the hard knocks, the temptations, and 
the bad associations that are a definite 
part of the life of the newsboy... 
There is certainly enough labor avail- 
able ... so that the employment of 
children . . . cannot be justified.” 

More hard facts and figures were 
presented by Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins’s Children’s Bureau. The aver- 
age wage for children under 12 was 
79 cents a week; between 12 and 13 
$1.35 a week; 66 per cent of those be- 
tween 13 and 16 made less than $2. 

The ANPA was prepared for an ag- 
gressive fight against modification of 
the newspaper or the graphic arts code. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Marion Davies Features 
Both in Washington and Italy 


Marion Davies’s name was tossed 
last week from continent to continent. 
Along canals of Venice were ultima- 
tums; along the Potomac, praise. 

Three hundred of Washington’s offi- 
cial and social elite braved a barrage 
of microphones and Klieg lights to see 
her in Metro-Goldwyn’s success, “Op- 





ACME 
Marion Davies, Whose Portrait 
Caused a Squabble in Venice 


erator 13.” In this screen version of 
Robert W. Chambers’s last historical 
novel, Miss Davies takes the part of a 
lovely Union spy during the Civil War. 
Against a background of the old 
South, she finds romance with a South- 
ern secret agent (Gary Cooper). 
Throughout runs the harsh note of 
war’s brutality. 

A few days after this triumph, the 
blond cinema actress was the center of 
an international art squabble. At the 
Venice Biennial Art Exhibition her por- 
trait mysteriously appeared in the Geor- 
gian entrance to the American pavilion. 
A demand for its removal came from 
Mrs. Juliana Force, director of New 
York’s Whitney Museum and in charge 
of the Venice American exhibit. When 
her protest was ignored, Mrs. Force 
threatened to remove all other paint- 
ings, leaving Miss Davies as sole at- 
traction in the American group. Her 
given reason; The Davies portrait is 
not the work of an American. 

The artist, Tade Styka, a Pole by 
birth and painter of the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Italy, ranks Miss Dav- 
ies as one of the most beautiful wom- 
en in the world. His portrait of Miss 
Davies was dispatched by airplane 
from the movie star’s Beverly Hills 
home to catch a fast Italian liner. It 
was hung in the exhibition, said Vene- 
tian authorities, “at the request of a 
prominent American.” 

Many in the United States, familiar 
with the extravagant publicity and uni- 


formly enthusiastic reviews Miss Dav- 
ies receives in Hearst newspapers, 
asked whether the “prominent Ameri- 
can” was William Randolph Hearst. 
Negotiations for hanging the picture 
were conducted by Seymour Berkson, 
Paris correspondent for Hearst publi- 
cations. Saturday the Italians pro- 
posed a compromise acceptable to Mrs. 
Force: The Davies portrait would be 
withdrawn from the American exhibit 
and placed on view in the Italian pavi- 
lion. 

Meanwhile Miss Davies, Mr. Hearst, 
his son John and his wife, and Dor- 
othy Mackaill and William Collier, both 
of the films, arrived in London. The 
Hearst party sailed from America last 
month on the Italian liner Rex, visited 
Spain and flew to England. Last week 
Miss Davies said she was “not par- 
ticularly interested’ in the Adriatic 
art war. 


“Dr. Monica:” Kay Francis said 
she wanted to play the title role in 
“Dr. Monica,” so Warner Brothers 
bought the drama for $10,000. Last 
November, Nazimova struggled briefly 
with the part on Broadway. Warners 
have spruced up the action. 

A fashionable woman doctor, deeply 
in love with her husband, finds he has 
been unfaithful—even to becoming a 
father. 

The stage cast consisted of three 
women: Dr. Monica, an architect, and 
a wayward maid who leads the hus- 
band astray. The husband never ap- 
peared. On the screen the maid is re- 
placed by Jean Muir as Mary Hath- 
away, a gay young society girl. 

Miss Francis wanted a man. War- 
ners gave her Warren William, who 
plays the husband. Miss Muir gives 
one of the best performances of her 
short career, but does not steal the 
show. 

a 


STAGE: Pauline Frederick Plays 
In “Her Majesty, The Widow’’ 


“Her Majesty, The Widow” came 
romping onto the boards of New 
York’s Ritz Theatre last week. Her 


claim to royalty was never made plain. 
Some thought the title a compliment to 
majestic Pauline Frederick who played 
the role. Others, remembering the 
wives of Henry VIII, thought the wid- 
ow’s name, Jane Seymour, had some- 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





HALF A SINNER (Universal): A gay, exciting 
comedy about a card shark (Berton 
Churchill) and two small-town lovers, 
whose problems he solves in an unusual 
fashion. 

SMARTY (Warner): Joan Blondell can’t de- 
cide which husband to keep—Edward 
Everett Horton or Warren William. She 
finally takes the one that treats her 
roughest. 

AFFAIRS OF A GENTLEMAN (Universal): 
Paul Lukas as a popular novelist has 
much girl trouble on the day of his death. 
A fiendishly clever murderer makes the 
death look like suicide. 


LET’S TRY AGAIN (RKO): Clive Brook and 
Diana Wynyard, as a couple married ten 
years, threaten each other with divorce so 
often the audience loses interest. Arthur 
Hoyt minus his 15-year-old mustache is 
amusing as the harassed butler. 


thing to do with it. John Charles 
Brownell, the author, painfully obvi- 
ous in most things, left the matter ob- 
scure. 

The play reached pinnacles of trite- 
ness. The. widow thrills—as_ stage 
widows do—at the return of the man 
she might have married twenty years 
ago. Her son—like stage sons—gets 
embroiled with an adventuress. Miss 
Frederick takes three acts to get her 
man and free her son... 

The play started in San Diego, May, 
1933, and has since successfully toured 
intervening States. 

Of Boston origin, 50-year-old Pau- 
line Frederick has trooped far afield. 
Since her first appearance (1902) in 
the “Rogers Brothers in Harvard” 
(New York), she has performed in 
London, toured the United States and 
Australia, and won aplause in Toronto, 
Canada. 

As for husbands, she is one up on 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce. Miss Frederick 
met her fifth mate at the bridge table 
and married him two months later. At 
present she is busy flitting between 
Broadway and Governor’s Island, where 
Number 5, Col. Joseph A. Marmon, is 
commanding officer. 





NEW * OCEAN * HOUSE 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
W Ideal seaside and country * 


environment. Private beach. 
Near historic points. Bookle 














VACATION 
MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this sum- 
mer by representing News- Week. 


Your friends will like it—regu- 
lar readers find it indispensable. 
NEWS-WEEK saves them time 
during the hot summer months 
—gives them more time for 
recreation—yet it keeps them 
thoroughly informed. 


NEWS-WEEK is easy to sell, 
commissions are large. You 
can earn vacation money and 
be your own boss while you’re 
doing it. 

Fill in the coupon today—we'’ll send 
you instructions and a free sample 
copy. 

L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how to make extra vacation 
money. 
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BOOKS 


FOLKLORE: Studies of Theory 
Alabama Lies Under a Spell 


By Carl Car- 
Appendix. 





STARS FELL ON ALABAMA, 
mer. 271 pages, 79,000 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 


“Once upon a time stars fell on 
Alabama, changing the land’s destiny. 
What had been written in eternal sym- 
bols was thus erased—and the region 
has existed ever since, unreal and fated, 
bound by a horoscope such as controls 
no other country.” So say black con- 
jure-women along the Tombigbee River. 

Carl Carmer, describing what he saw 
and heard in the State when he was 
teaching English at the University of 
Alabama, bears witness to the spell’s 
reality. 

He found the Ku Klux Klan still 
active because its hooded members feel 
the Pope is plotting to create a “Nigger 
Cardinal.” One old colored woman, 
raised to regard the Pope as the soul 
of wickedness, said she had taken 
steps to thwart the Pontiff. In her 
youth the Lord advised her to visit 
Rome and tell His Holiness he had 
reigned long enough. -The Lord also 
advised her to raise money for travel- 
ing expenses. Before she got home 
again, the Pope died, “an’ the trip cost 
the Lord just $788.” 

Mr. Carmer was at the scene of a 
lynching when two innocent Negroes 
were killed, one of them a preacher. 


He heard songs with titles such as © 


“Mustard Plaster Hurts,” and ‘Wood- 
en-Leg Diana.” 

This book is the fruit of much care- 
ful and sympathetic field work. The 
folklore which it describes is as rich 
and strange as any brought ‘back by 
explorers from the ends of the earth. 

The author, a rangy, blond Yankee, 
has earned his way as poet, professor, 
and journalist. He left Alabama in 
1927 with a notebook full of his rare 
findings. Now he lives in New York. 


* 
LOST GENERATION: Pitkin 


Advises Depression’s Waifs 


NEW CAREERS FOR YOUTH. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. 236 pages, 59,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1.50. 


Walter B. Pitkin, psychologist, com- 
forts one group of souls after another 
with his books. 

Two years ago he cheered the mid- 
dle-aged with a work called “Life Be- 
gins at Forty.” Last year, in “More 
Power to You,” he revealed that read- 
ers might double efficiency—as he has 
done—by adopting a perfect daily rou- 
tine. 

His latest book is addressed to “the 
lost generation” of the depression. He 
thinks that those of superior intelli- 
gence ought to be able to find jobs. 

It may be difficult, he admits. Edu- 
cation will not help much. “Most col- 
lege courses are worse than useless,” 
says the author, who went to four col- 
leges, one theological seminary, and is 
on Columbia University’s faculty. 
Nothing if not thorough, he has 
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studied 95 professions, businesses, and 
callings. Some he analyzes in a para- 
graph. To some he devotes six pages. 
Wise youths, he says, will not apply 
for jobs in radio, journalism, acting, 
or aviation, but will be content to tread 
less crowded paths and become social 
workers, mechanical engineers, or vet- 
erinaries. 

To collect his material, Dr. Pitkin 
and 30 assistants interviewed 500 ex- 





BOOKS ON A NEW INDUSTRY 





THIS THING CALLED BROADCASTING. By 
Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith and Austin C. 
Lescaboura. 362 pages, 98,000 words. Holt, 
New York, 1930. $3.50. The story in pop- 
ular form of beginnings and growth of 
radio which is receiving particular atten- 
tion because of the Communications Con- 


trol Act. 
BROADCAST ADVERTISING. By Frank A. 
Arnold. 276 pages, 84,000 words. Wiley, 


New York, 1931. $3. Advertising on the 
air: how it works, what it costs, what ef- 
fects it is supposed to produce. 

A DECADE OF RADIO ADVERTISING. By 
Herman S. Hettinger. 354 pages, 102,000 
words. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1933. $3. A business man’s history 
of the industry which made newspapers 
fear for their lives before it was ten years 
old. 

EDUCATION ON THE AIR. Edited by Jo- 
sephine MacLatchy. Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, 1930-1932. Three vol- 
umes, each $3. Members of the Institute 
for Education by Radio discuss chances of 
spreading aerial culture as well as aerial 
paid propaganda. In the past year the 
subject has inspired more than 10,000 col- 
lege debates. 

THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION, By 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier. 162 pages, 50,- 
000 words.- Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, 1932. $1.50. Recognized as the 
best short book on American radio legis- 
lation. ‘Not a final word, as the subject 
has just-been reopened in Washington. 

BROADCASTING ABROAD. By the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
1932. 84 pages, 25,000 words. Published 
by the Council, New York, 1932. Free upon 
request. A bulletin of information which 
discusses, among other things, the British 
government-controlled system which has 
been advocated for this country. 








perts. This impressive conscientious- 
ness led the author to no clear-out con- 
clusion. He thinks if the unemployed 
plan their careers wisely, study neces- 
sary facts, and investigate the labor 
market, they ought not to starve—if 
jobs grow more plentiful. 

It recalls the tramp who said to his 
friend: “If we had some ham we could 
have some ham and eggs—if we had 
some eggs.” 


CIVILIZATION: Doom Foretold 
If Private Property Keeps On 


PROPERTY OR PEACE. By Henry Noel 
Brailsford. 329 pages, 109,000 words. In- 
dex. Covici, Friede, New York. $3. 


For twenty years Henry Noel Brails- 
ford, garrulous veteran, has been turn- 
ing out Socialistic tracts with the reg- 
ularity of a machine. Now he presents 
a fat book to prove that “as little can 
you carry your property with you into 
the earthly league of peace, as you can 
carry it into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

In the Spring of 1914 he published a 
volume entitled “The War of Steel and 
Gold.” It turned out to be the ad- 
vance notice of a conflict that killed 
8,538,000 men. Once more he charges 
that private property in anything but 
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very small doses will wreck civiliza- 
tion. It has started to do this already, 
he says, despite the liberal cure in Eng- 
lish politics and the League of Nations, 
which has let some nasty wars get 
started. He believes that under social- 
ism we should have better planning 
and fewer depressions, fairer politics 
at home and peace abroad. oo 

Since the depression, a whole crop 
of writers has shouted the same song. 
Nevertheless Mr. Brailsford deserves 
a hearing. He has a pungent and often 
sarcastic style, and a knowledge of 
facts gained by personal investigation. 

Some of his views suggest Professor 
Tugwell’s early writings. Like the 
newly appointed Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, he believes in large-scale 
planning in the Russian manner, but 
does not like the way Muscovites go 
about it. 

Mr. Brailsford has always been for 
the under dog. In 1887 he fought with 
a Greek army against oppressive 
Turks. He ran for office with the Eng- 
lish Labor party in 1918 and was beat- 
en. Since then he has devoted him- 
self to watching capitalism decay in 
Germany, India, and Russia. 


= 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Wanderers. 


Spies, Nazis, and Immigrants 


BOY AND GIRL TRAMPS OF AMERICA. By 
Thomas Minehan. 252 pages, 56,000 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 


Professor Minehan, who teaches so- 
ciology in Minnesota, bummed his way 
around the country for three years to 
study tramps. He found a large per- 
centage of them were young, depres- 
sion products. He collected over 500 
case histories. The book is interest- 
ing and moving as a picture of what 
despair can do to self-respect. As a 
piece of literature it is too full of 
thumb-nail sketches to be effective. 


A COOL MILLION. By Nathanael West. 229 
pages, 53,000 words. Covici, Friede, New 
York. $2. 


Novel of a country boy who, among 
other things, rescued a _ banker’s 
daughter, made a fortune, was jailed in 
a brothel, and fought Indians. In the 
end his birthday became a national 
holiday. A catch-as-catch-can satire 
written in the manner of Horatio Alger. 


TO THE VANQUISHED. By I. A. R. Wylie 
281 pages, 57,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. i 


Another book about the new Ger- 
many, this time a romance. Franzle, 
sweet daughter of a liberal, gets Wolf, 
ardent Nazi, to throw away his brown 
shirt in the interests of freedom. 


SUN ON THEIR SHOULDERS. 
Eastman. 316 pages, 87,000 words. 
row, New York. $2.50. 


Novel of an immigrant on Cape Cod. 
Heikki Ranta, who came from Fin- 
land, is interested only in tending his 
cranberry bogs. His sons, two of 
whom are in the toils of love, have 
more ambitious ideas. His wife de- 
fends the old man. The author, who 
is of Finnish descent herself, builds 
up a good climax. 


By Elizabeth 
Mor- 
































~ Walter ipparann — 


CONCERNING 
WORDS 


“One of the persistent difficulties in discussion is that we 
have only a very simple vocabulary to describe enormously 
complicated meanings.” 





Vir. Lippmann surmounts these difficulties by writing what he has to say in crisp, clear, unaffected 
English. He knows that wordiness or ponderous eloquence, flippancy or smug sophistication does 
not enhance sincerity and authority. 

NEWS-WEEK, too, is written crisply (to save time), clearly (for accurate comprehension), in un- 
affected English (to subordinate the style to the meaning). It is the most difficult kind of writing; 
yet for transcribing news, the most practical. Simplicity never loses caste. 

NEWS-WEEK brings you all the significant news of the world in compact, organized torm; un- 
biased, authoritative and completely illustrated. 

NEWS-WEEK fills a definite American need in a typically American way—by giving the best, quick- 

t and at the least expense. If you would have a thorough knowledge of the news of the world, 
eek by week, subscribe to NEWS-WEEK, the least expensive illustrated news-magazine. 

Fill in the coupon, clip it and mail it today. 


NEWS-WEEK, INC. . ERT ty Mint rem es 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. I iis 0k 3c arenssag cateus etl inteketeaeeennneal 


Enter my subscription to NEWS-WEEK for one year 
(52 issues) and send me a bill for $4. 
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Cupyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS THAN 


ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 











® Miss Anne Gould spent much of her 

early girlhood in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Her adventurous spirit not only made her 
an expert surf rider, but she went to the 
bottom of the ocean herself to secure 
certain rare shells and corals for her col- 





lection, the finest private collection in 
America. She studied in Paris under two 
famous French masters and her paintings 
are exceptionally fine. She is a proficient 
horsewoman and loves the open country. 
She always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


Why Miss Anne Gould, daughter of. 
Mr.and Mrs. Jay Gould, prefers Camels 


“Why do I smoke Camels? Be- 
cause I honestly like their taste 
better than any of the other ciga- 
rettes,” says Miss Gould. “Like 
most of the girls I know, I prefer 
a mild cigarette—that’s another 
reason I am devoted to Camels. 


Besides, I see no reason for let- 
ting cigarettes make you nervous 
—Camels never make me edgy 
or jumpy. And I really believe 
you could smoke Camels forever 
and ever and not get tired of 
their fine, smooth flavor.” 


Camel’s costlion tohacess ane WMildor 











